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MR. LEWIS WALLER 


MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. 
EVERY EVENING at g. 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 
Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘‘A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr, H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Admission 1s. Season Ticket, 1os. 6d. 
JTALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
From 12 noon till 11,0 p.m. 

ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. FINE ART SECTION. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE, 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS DAILY by the 
Band of the Grenadier Guards, The Exhibition Bersagliere Band. 

In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT, 

VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 

VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 

Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic. 

VENETIAN SERENADE TROUPE. 

MASANIELLO NEAPOLITAN TROUPE. 

A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, and Movement. 

OPEN ALL DAY. 

SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, the Novelty of the Age. 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER'S ROME. 

“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
at 3 p.m. 7 p.m., and 9.30 p.m. 

THE DUC D’ABRUZZI'S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 

THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 

The Ancient Roman Forum, Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Radium, 
and a thousand and one fresh attractions. Views of Lago Maggiore, the Gardens of 
Isola Bella, Rome, and Tivoli. 

EXQUISITE AL FRESCO ITALIAN ILLUMINATIONS. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. Italian Dishes 4 prix fixé or 4 la carte, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS, usually issued each Friday 
and Saturday, will be issued on Friday, May zoth, or Saturday, May atst, 
available for return on Sunday, May 22nd, Monday, May 23rd, Tuesday, 
May 24th, or Wednesday, May 25th, with the exception that tickets 
to Caister-on-Sea, Cromer, Gorleston, Lowestoft, Mablethorpe, Mundesley- 
on-Sea, Weybourne, Sheringham, Skegness, Sutton-on-Sea, West Runton, 
Woodhall Spa and Yarmouth are available-for return on day of issue or 
on any day up to Wednesday, May 25th inclusive (if train service admits). 

For fares and full particulars see bills, to be obtained at the Company's 


stations and town offices. 
OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 
LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 
LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 


At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 
ComMBINED Raitt AND HoTELt Tickets issued in connection with 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists ave vecommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," post free for 
Twelve Penny Stamfs. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin: 
or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son’s Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


VOLUMES I. to XI. of 
aE a AA T& Tease Ry, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 

The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “ THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Siéeele. 


Concerning Pretty Children.—I hope all those who are 
interested in pretty children will turn to page 293. There they will 
find full details of our new competition of photographs of pretty 
children, together with illustrations of the prizes we are offering in 
‘connection with the competition, 


New Bridge Rules.—I hear that the Portland Club has 
formulated and will shortly publish a new set of bridge rules. The 
chief changes from the existing rules are that dummy will no longer 
be allowed to call his partner’s attention to the fact that he is leading 
‘out of turn and that the penalties for a revoke have been greatly 
mitigated. This latter change was one badly needed. In whist the 
penalty for a revoke was at any rate consistent, but to punish a man 
six times more severely for a revoke when there are no trumps than 
for a revoke when spades are trumps is utterly illogical. Another 
‘change, I understand, is that when once a trick is completed it must 
not be looked at until the end of the hand. 


“The Prince of Pilsen.”—As the pictures which form the 
central double-page of this issue indicate, the new American 
musical comedy at the Shaftesbury has plenty of liveliness in it, 
but paradoxical as it may seem the general result is rather dull. 
The tiny trickle of plot tells how a German brewer of Cincinnati 
is mistaken for a German prince at Nice. The filling in by the 
company is bewilderingly energetic. Had we seen it a few years ago 
we should have thought it unique, but Zhe Belle of New York was 
its own antidote. The girls in The Prince of Pilsen are pretty 
and showy and some of the men are rather amusing. 


gm 


to 


How History Repeats Itself.—Since the story was first told many 
years ago of how Mr. Gordon Bennett sent for the late Sir Henry 
Stanley and abruptly told him to go and find Dr. Livingstone 
it is extraordinary how many well-known men, or perhaps I should 
say well-interviewed men, have had the same experience. In a 
series of interviews with distinguished persons which appeared in a 
popular penny weekly some years ago I counted no fewer than 
eleven cases where the subject of the interview began his suc- 
cessful career almost exactly as Mr. Stanley did. “ Hearing that 
such and such a position with a salary of £2,000 a year was vacant, 
without waiting for a moment I took my hat-I could not afford a 
great coat in those days—and forthwith applied for it. ‘Can you 
start for Australia to-night ?’ was the question put. ‘ Yes,’ I replied, 
and within half-an-hour I was on board a P. and O. steamer. Since 
that day I have never looked back.” Whether the interviewer or 
the interviewees were responsible for this remarkable series of 
coincidences I cannot undertake to say. 


An Old Story of the Turf.—The mention of Mr. Guy Chetwynd 
in the recent sensational libel action recalls a famous story of the 
turf. Mr. Chetwynd’s mother is the widowed Marchioness of 
Hastings. Her first husband was the famous Lord Hastings whom 
the victory of Hermit in the Derby utterly ruined. There is a story 
that at the moment of Hermit’s victory, when Lord Hastings was 
temporarily stunned, Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury came to his 
rescue by pushing her own betting book into his hands and asking 
him how much she had lost. In an instant he pulled himself 
together and replied with perfect calmness, ‘“‘ You have lost just 
#23.” This Marchioness of Ailesbury was a direct ancestress of 
Lady Mabel Sievier, the wife of the plaintiff in the libel action, 


Anau 


THE OPENING OF THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION 


Indians in Pike Parade passing in front of the administration buiidings 
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Gossip of the Hour: Yvette Guilbert in London—The Prince and the Workmen—A 
Motor Smash-up—A Lord Strathcona Story. 


Jermyn Street Raided 
—in Farce.—Mr. George 
Rollit, who was respon- 
sible for the somewhat 
“sappy” song, ‘The 
Lady Wasn’t Taking any 
Fruit,” has blossomed 
into a three-act farce at 
the Royalty called Zhe 
Money Makers. \tisa 
pity Mr. Rollit will 
surround his 
characters with the 
same sort of stale 
cigar atmosphere which 
distinguished the lady who 
wasn’t taking any fruit, 
for he has got hold of a 
fairly good idea for 
his farce. —Two young 
girls — apparently of 
good family, though 
they will speak about 
their “ boys ”—set up 
as amateur tipsters in 
the chambers (in 
Jermyn Street). of 
Captain “ Fitz,” the 
fiancé of one of them. 
There is a mistake 


~< a me = A ai 3 be 


ate ee fas : 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


The famous Paris artist is giving a series of recitals at the Bechstein 
Hall, where she held a reception on Monday afternoon 


about the horse, the people who sent them five shillings for the 
tip appear, and the place is raided by the police. The farce 
is well acted, notably by Miss Muriel Ashwynne, Miss Fairfax, 
Miss Romaine, Mr. Sydney Brough, and Mr. Kinghorne as the 
inevitable Scot. 


THE GORDON BENNETT TRIALS 


Mr, Earp’s car which was badly damaged through running into a wall while returning from 


one of the trials 
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Unprogressive ’Buses.—If I were asked to name the most un- 
progressive concern in the world I should be inclined to give the 
palm to the proprietors of the London ’buses. Perhaps their long 
enjoyment has blinded them to all possible future developments, 
otherwise it is difficult to account for their unwillingness to cater for 
the comfort of their passengers in the face of the number of new 
tubes London will fortunately be provided with in the course of the 
next few years. There are still a large number of people who would 
much prefer on a spring morning to come into the City on a ’bus, 
but are driven into trains and tubes by consideration of time. If the 
proprietors of ’buses would only put on a fast service from, say, eight 
to ten in the morning they might still retain a large number of 
passengers even when the new tube makes it possible to travel from 
Kensington to Trafalgar Square ina quarter of an hour. As it is 
the bus companies seem to be doing their best to make enemies of 
all their customers, who are only waiting the opportunity to desert 
those obsolete vehicles once and for all when the new tubes are in 
working order. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE NEW WORKMEN'S BUILDINGS 


The Prince and Princess of Wales last week inspected the City of Westminster's new 
workmen's buildings in Page Street and Regency Street, the foundation stone of which 
was laid by the Prince in April last year. They have been erected at a cost of £95,000, 
contain 793 rooms divided into 342 tenements, and accommodate 1,600 persons at rates 
ranging from 3s. to 12s. 6d. per week. The Princess of Wales, like the Queen on a previous 
occasion, showed particular interest in the number of cupboards, This picture is by 


Mr. J. M. Gatti 


Lord Strathcona’s First Fight—When Lord 
Strathcona addressed the assembled head masters 
yesterday I wonder whether he recalled his first fight 
at Forres, when he was only saved from an infuriated 
Robertson by the timely intervention of a teacher. 
Forres is immortalised in J7acbeth, and Forres shows 
its gratitude by taking an intense interest in the 
tragedy. Now, Lord Strathcona was a Forres boy 
and knew his A/acbeth. But Robertson, who came 
from a rival school, was not so well informed, 
and looking down from the Nelson Tower pointed 
out the spot where, as he said, “Dr. Johnson killed 
Banquo.” Whether in defence of Dr. Johnson of 
merely in the cause of truth, young Donald Smith 
told Robertson this was a “ whopper,” and Robertson 
proceeded to reason with him in the good old style. 
I grieve to say Donald was in a fair way of taking a 
thrashing when the schoolmaster saved him. He has. 
survived the incident and lives to enjoy a ripe old 
age, but the truculent Robertson was not so slim. 
He was killed fighting his country’s battles in the 
Crimea. 

The G.N.R.—The cheap week-end tickets, usually 
issued each Friday and Saturday, will be issued on 
Friday, May 20, or Saturday, May 21, available for 
return on Sunday, May 22, Monday, May 23, Tuesday, 
May 24, or Wednesday, May 25. There will be as 
usual numerous cheap excursions from King’s Cross. 
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Gossip of the Hour: A London Church in a Classic Setting—Swamped or Frozen ?- 
The Original Sin of the R.A.—The Commandant of Kneller Hall. 


Chestnut Sunday.—As an institution “Chestnut Sunday” has 
established itself so far as Londoners areconcerned. To themit is the 
harbinger of summer, and they would gladly, one and all, bless Orange 


William if they only 
knew that it is to our 
only Dutch monarch we 
owe the splendid triple 
avenue of chestnuts at 
Bushey Park. The sea- 
son is late, but every- 
where the flowering trees 
show masses of bloom 
such as have not been 
seen for years, and the 
promise of Bushey a 
week ago was magnifi- 
cent in spite of the cold 
winds blowing up from 
the Atlantic. Greenwich 
Park this year had a 
very successful ‘‘ Spring 
Flower Sunday,” but 
there is really no such 
popular floral festival 
elsewhere as Chestnut 
Sunday in Bushey Park. 


Hanging too Good 
for Them.—The echoes 
of the annual onslaught 
on the Royal Academy 
have not yet died away. 
Two men from Black- 
heath discussed its de- 
linquencies the other 
morning in the train till 
the stiffening went out 
of their hats and their 
garments looked even 
more dgagé than usual. 
One had evidently a 
personal grievance and 
the other was obviously 


soothing him. ‘ Well 
really, you know,” 
pleaded the apologist, 


“they can’t hang every- 
body.” “Why not?” 
snorted the outraged one 
in the heat of his indig- 
nation. “ Well, if they 
did, you know,” was the 
reply, “there wouldn’t 
be an artist left.” ‘* What 
do you mean?” asked 
the other, who suspected 
a quiz. ‘ Well,” said 
his friend, “ according to 
you the only real artists 
are the ones outside. 
Put ’em all inside and 
there’s no talent left. 
Vd say ‘Hang ’em all’ 
myself, only like the 
committee I think hang- 
ing’s too good for some 
of ’em!” 


The Original Sin.— 


Much champagne has 
flowed over the maho- 


gany since the Royal 
Academy first opened its 
doors in 1769, and a 
good deal since all the 
town went to Somerset 


iii ' 


A FAMOUS LONDON CHURCH 


This view, which at first glance suggests Rome or Athens, is really a photograph of St. Martin's Church 


House a century ago to see the show. Even in those days the pictures 
covered every inch of wall space, and the excluded were as vocal as 
the original members who seceded from the Incorporated Society of 


IN A CLASSIC SETTING 


taken from the portico of the National Gallery 


2 


c 


3 


Campbell & Gray 


Painters to form the new 
R.A. Its sins have been 
many both of omission 
and commission, but | 
am not sure the worst 
was not the first of 
them, and that a vica- 
rious one, The crea- 
tion of the Academy—or 
rather the appointment 
of his friend Reynolds 
with a knighthood to 
be first president — 
caused no less a_per- 
sonage than Dr. Samue! 
Johnson to break the 
pledge. I should not 
like to say the worthy 
doctor got disgracefully 
drunk in honour of the 
occasion, but it is his- 
torically indisputable 
that he broke the pledge. 
This was the original 
sin of the R.A., and of 
this I was told at its 
last banquet. 


A Cold Snap.—The 
early bird who has been 
roosting up the Thames 
in a houseboat or camp- 
ing out a/ fresco had a 
bad time last week and 
is likely to come back 
with the “ flu” ora double 
dose of rheumatism. In 
the matter of low tem- 
perature the week broke 
the record for May, and 
reports from America, 
where the weather is 
manufactured, say there 
is an interminable pro- 
cession of icebergs com- 
ing down from the arctic 
regions bent on refrigerat- 
ing us for the rest of what 
used to be our summer, 


A Soldier’s Concert. 
— Colonel Barrington 
Foote, gave his 
annual concert the other 
day in aid of the Church 


who 


of England Soldiers’ 
Institute, at which 


Princess Alexander of 
Teck and many other 
well-known people were 
present, is commandant 
of the Military School of 
Music at Kneller Hall 
near Hounslow. Colonel 
Barrington Foote has a 
very interesting collection 
of Vanity Fair cartoons, 
including Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Lord Roberts, Mr. 
Balfour and many others, 
each cartoon being 
signed by the individual 
it represents. 
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The Opening of the Earl’s Court Exhibition—Oak-apple Day— 


A Great Novelist’s Daughter—The Dissenter as an /€sthete. 


“Ttaly in Lon- 
don.” — Under the 
chairmanship of Mr. 
P. Crémieu - Javal, 
chairman of the ex- 
ecutive, a very re- 
markable party sat 
down to lunch at the 
opening of the Earl’s 
Court Exhibition. 
Mr. Javal was sup- 
ported by the Lord 
Mayor of London, the 


Italian ambassador, 

LUNCHEON, Lord __ Strathcona, 
WEDNESDAY, IIth MAY, 1904. Lord Aberdare, the 
atau Austrian ambassa- 


dor, the Ministers of 
Greece and Belgium, 
Sir Spencer 
sonby Fane, 


Opening Ceremony 
so es 


ny | 


The Right Hon. The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 


Sir JAMES RITCHIE, Bart., 


Pon- 
and 


IN THE PRESENCE OF 


| 
HIS EXCBLLENCY THE ITALIAN AMBASSADOR, 
SIGNOR PANZA, | 

SH 
Mr. PAUL CREMIEU-JAVAL, J.P. : 


(Chairman of the Exhibstion Evetative), 


IN THE CHAIR. 


MENU CARD 


Of the Lord Mayor's lunch at the opening of the 
Italian Exhibition at Earl’s Court 


quite an army of other people equally cele- 
brated. The exhibition was worthy of so 
splendid a function, The Earl’s Court of the 
past two or three years has now been quite 
transformed, not only in the great Empress 
‘Theatre, where you are treated to ‘‘ Venice 
at Night” with its palaces and gondolas—it was 
astonishing to hear the Lord Mayor remark that 
he had never been in Venice—but throughout the 
whole buildings there is a pleasant illusion of Italy, 
including St. Peter’s at Rome, the Forum, La Scala 
at Milan, Vesuvius and the Bay of 
Naples, and one is even able to recall 
the beauties of Isola Bella on Lake 
Maggiore. Italian art and Italian sculp- 
ture of to-day have all been included, and 
altogether it is perfectly safe to affirm 
that there has not been such an exhibi- 
tion at Earl’s Court for many years, 
and further, that it will be the most 
popular entertainment of the summer 
season. 


A Jacobite Anniversary.—Next Sun- Pree are, 


day week will be a great day for the 
enthusiastic young gentlemen who 
worship (in the abstract) the house of 
Stuart. It will be “Oak-apple Day,” the anniversary of the 
restoration of the second Charles, and every good Jacobite should 
wear the oak apple in his hat as every good Irishman dons 
the shamrock on March 17. A particularly enthusiastic Legitimist 
will get his emblem from the “ royal oak” itself if he does not make 
a personal pilgrimage to the historic tree. I say the historic tree, 
but the original fell a victim to Legitimist loyalty and was carried oft 
piecemeal in mementoes many years ago. The existing tree was 
grown from an acorn produced by the oak that shielded the hunted 
prince. If you want to see the “royal oak” you must travel to 
Albrighton Station on the Great Western line and then take a four- 
mile walk—or drive—through pleasant country to reach Boscobel. 
Possibly you may .even see the “cheese-room” under the roof 
where Charles slept; certainly you will see the summerhouse 
perched on a mound where the prince spent the Sunday after 
the battle of Worcester. If you want to find things as nearly 
as possible as Cromwell’s troopers saw them you must go there 


on September 6, the date when they searched the woods for the 
royal fugitive, 


MISS ETHEL BRET HARTE 


Who sang at Mr. Harry Chamberlain’s house in 
London last Thursday, is a daughter of the late 
On the death of her father in 1902, 
at which time she was studying with Mr. Delmar 
Williamson of Bond Street, Miss Bret Harte 

took to the stage 
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Incompetent Londoners.—Lord Kinnaird, who declared the other 
day that London contained more incompetent young men and women 
than any other city in the world, should speak with authority as he 
has been for thirty years in close touch with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. A more accurate description, however, I 
think of London’s young men and maidens would be that they are 
lacking in originality and ambition. No city approaches London in 
the number of its clerks, that unhappy army which is content to 
drudge through the best years of its life for a pitiful wage. Anyone 
who has lived in the provinces must have noticed how infinitely 
more independent and ambitious are the majority of young Lancas- 
trians and Yorkshiremen than the majority of young men one meets 
in London. To the sturdy provincial the black coat and silk hat 
present no temptations whatsoever; he prefers to begin life as an 
ordinary hand in a mill which one day he may hope to own rather 
than to nail himself to a high stool for the rest of his life. Respecta- 
bility is the fetish which hampers the career of so many young 
Londoners who are in no way deficient in brains. 


Engine-drivers’ Nerves.—To be a first-class engine-driver neces- 
sitates a disposition absolutely without nerves. A driver is not 
supposed to drive at a greater rate of speed than 
about fifty miles an hour, and if the scheduled time 
of express trains was not interfered with by any 
unexpected delays at stopping places or by blocks 
on the journey there would seldom be any need for 
a driver to get a quicker turn of speed out of his 
engine than fifty miles an hour, but it is impossible 
to avoid delays always, and it is in the making up 
for lost time that the driver’s capacities as well as 
those of his engine are tested. A good driver will 
send his engine along at eighty miles an hour and 
contrive by sprints at such high speed to pick up 
lost time whilst a nervous driver would have his 
train perhaps ten minutes late at the end of the 
journey. 


Doctoring Diamonds.—In these days of adultera- 
tion nothing is safe. Even diamonds are doctored 
and made to appear to 
the careless purchaser 
much more valuable than 
they really are. Nobody will 
knowingly purchase a diamond 
with a flaw in it or one witha 
yellow tint in the stone. The 
diamond doctor disguises tint 
or flaw with the 
ease and sim- 


plicity of an 
expert. A little 
blue-black ink 


scientifically ap- 
plied gives just 
the necessary 
bluish radiance ; 
a little violet 
solution of trans- 
parent dye touched on 
with a brush may be even 
more effec- 
tive. If ap- 
plied on the 
exposed part 
of the stone 
it soon wears 
off; if on a 
part that is 
hidden or 
protected it 
may last for 
some time. 
It will not 
deceive the 
man who 
knows the 


In the new robe which has been specially designed by the 
trade. 


Rev. R, J. Campbell 
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THE TATLER 


Gossip of the Hour: A Very Desirable Residence—The Road-breakers and the Savoy 
Hotel—“ Who is Hooley?”—A Fair-weather Actor—Careless Surgery. 


The Humours of House-hunting.—House agents are not without 
a gentle humour of their own. An agent offered me a certain 
house ata yearly rental of £110. Two days later a second agent 
wrote me that “a most desirable residence” (they always are 
most desirable residences till you look at them) had been placed in 
his hands, and he was able to offer it to me—it was the same 
house that agent No.1 had offered—at a yearly rental of £100. 
Going to look at it I called in at a third house agent’s, and he 
exclaimed, “I think I have the very house for you.” He named the 
same address. ‘‘At what rent?” I asked. “ 4115 a year,” he 
replied. In another part of the same district I saw yet another 
house agent and I called on him. He gave me several addresses. 
Thinking it strange that he had not mentioned the famous “very 
desirable residence,” I asked whether he had it on his books. 
“Oh yes,” he replied with a bland smile, “I was just going to 
offer it to you. Therentis £120a year.” It is perfectly evident 
that Euclid was not a house agent or he never would have 
written, “things that are equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another,” seeing that the same thing in houses is never 
equal to itself so far as rent goes. 


Forgetful Surgery.—The 
state of things reported at a 
recent inquest held on a 
woman who died in a London 
hospital after an operation 
makes unpleasant reading. 
To the uninitiated in the 
mysteries of surgery it seems 
impossible that! a forceps 
measuring 4 in. could have 
been sewn up in a wound 
without being noticed. Out- 
side the medical profession 
the universal opinion is that 
someone was guilty of the 
grossest carelessness. What- 
ever are the difficulties of a 
surgeon who is called upon to operate hurriedly, there is no doubt 
that in other departments of life acts of forgetfulness are punished 
very seriously indeed. The motor car driver or cabby who steers 
his vehicle carelessly enough to severely injure a man or woman has 
to suffer far greater punishment than a coroner’s reprimand ; even if 
he is lucky enough to escape imprisonment his forgetfulness will 
cost him his licence and his livelihood. 


THE ROAD-BREAKER 


Names on Knives.—Most makers of table knives have their 
names cut rather deeply on the blades of the knives with the result 
that the letters after a time get filled up with dirt however clean 
a condition the knives may be kept in. The result is that the 
knives after a certain period are always dirty though they may 
appear to be quite clean, for the dirt becomes embedded in the letters 
on the knife. It would be a better plan for the makers to have their 
names lightly engraved on the handles, 


IN THE STRAND AT REST 


Why cannot a system of relays be established by which the work of repair of the roads 
can go on continuously day and night? 


A Fair-weather Actor.—During the run of Zion of Athens at 
the Court Theatre Mr. H. J. Leigh will not, it is to be hoped, have 
the same experience that Mr. Toole records Phelps had when he pro- 
duced it at Sadler’s Wells. There was, it appears,a young man of 
some social and wealthy position who was very anxious to go on the 
stage. A friend persuaded the famous actor-manager to give the 
young man an engagement. One evening the young man did 
not put in an appearance; still worse he did not even send a 
message to explain his absence. The manager was not unnaturally 
angry and gave orders that the delinquent should be sent to him 
when next he came to the theatre. A day or two after the young 
His arrival was notified to Phelps, who sent 
“And what do you mean, sir,” he exclaimed, ‘“ by not 
coming down to the theatre 
and not even sending a mes- 
sage of explanation?” “Oh, 
well, Mr. Phelps,” blandly 
returned the youth, “you 
know it was an awfully wet 
night, and you wouldn’t send 
a dog out in such weather. 
I really couldn’t come.” That 
ended the youth’s career as 
far as Sadler’s Wells was 
concerned. 


man turned up. 
for him. 


Short-lived Fame.—The 
evening that Mr. Hooley was 
arrested one gentleman of 
fairly intelligent appearance 
asked a friend of his whilst 
travelling on the Under- 
ground Railway, “ Who is 
this Hooley ; fancy I remem- 
ber his name?” “Oh,” re- 
plied the friend, ‘he was 
connected with something in 
the City, cycle shares I think, 
and made a lot of money some years ago.” Suchis fame! Four 
years ago the man who asked, ‘‘ Who is Hooley ?” would have been 
regarded much in the same way as a person who now inquired, 
“Who is Mr. Chamberlain?” There is nothing so fatal to one’s 
reputation as to be “out of print” for a short space of time. 


Camphill & Gry 


Living Bridge.—The arrangements for the game of living 
bridge at the end of this month are now almost completed. I 
believe the original idea was that each one of the fifty-two cards 
should be represented by a peer or a peeress, but it was found 
impossible to carry this idea into effect. Those who take part in the 
game, however, will all be well-known people in London social life. 
The game will be conducted by one of the best bridge-players in 
London. Mr. Beerbohm Tree has undertaken the stage manage- 
ment, which is really the most difficult portion of a game of living 
chess or bridge. 


THE WORK OF THE ROAD-BREAKERS 


Campbell & Gray 


IN THE STRAND 


The opening or the Savoy Hotel extension happily synchronises with the retarding of traffic in the Strand. Why is the London season selected for impeding the 
principal London thoroughfares ? 
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Literary and Art Gossip. 


A Skilful Artist.—If you are in Pall Mall do not fail to drop in 
and see Miss E. Du Cane’s water colours of Japanese scenery. They 
are very beautiful and effective pictures, and many of them have 
been purchased by the Royal Family. Queen Alexandra, indeed, 
went to see Miss Du Cane’s pictures in Pall Mall the other day. 


““Marlowe’s Mighty Line.”—Mr. Grant Richards will shortly 
publish Christopher Marlowe and His Associates, by John 
H. Ingram, Many new facts are given by Mr. Ingram concerning 
the poet’s ancestry and parentage, his life at school and at Cambridge, 
his friendships in London, his connection with Shakspere, and the 
probable nature of the charges made against him at Clerkenwell and 
in the Star Chamber. A refutation is promised of the imputations 
on his personal character, and the defamatory statements about his 
death are traced to the Puritans. Endeavours have been made to 
render the work interesting to the general reader as well as to the 
antiquary and Shaksperean student. The book will also 
contain a copious bibliography and many illustrations from 
photographs of original documents, portraits, and views. 


Remarkable Art Sale in Brussels.—The well-known 
fine collection of paintings belonging to M. Menke of 
Antwerp will be sold in Brussels on June 1 by Messrs. 
Leroy. The great attraction will be an authentic Rubens 
which formerly belonged to the Duke of Kent, who pre- 
sented it in 1813 to M. Armand Bouquée of Antwerp. 
Admiral Dunley conveyed it to Belgium. It was sold in 
1888 to M. Menke and has never been exhibited. It 
represents “Nymphs and Fauns Gathering Fruit,” and 
was painted during the artist’s visit to Italy. It is a fine 
example of his work, is on wood, and about 3 ft. high by 
5 ft. It is entirely from the master’s brush, the transparent 
leafy shadows being remarkably beautiful. In a somewhat 
similar picture in Madrid, painted later, a pupil filled in the 
background, 


Dr. Barry on Renan.—I am glad to hear that the 
‘Literary Life” series edited by Dr. Robertson Nicoll and 
published by Hodder and Stoughton have so far been a 
very great success, notably Dr. Barry’s life of Newman. 
Dr. Barry has also undertaken to write a life of Renan in 
the same series. - An estimate of the great French thinker _ 
and author of the Vze de Jésus from the pen of a Roman 
Catholic priest should lead to considerable controversy. 


Mr. Pemberton’s Illness.—It will be with very great 
regret that many friends of Mr. Max Pemberton will learn 
that he has recently had a severe illness, from which, 
however, he is now happily recovering. Mr. Pemberton’s 
novel, Beatrice of Venice, which has been pronounced by 
a well-known London editor to be one of the very best 
stories he has ever read, will be published in the autumn. 


Two Popular Novelists.x—A leading American pub- 
lisher who recently visited these shores declared that there 
are only two of our novelists who can now command any 
attention in the United States. They, it would seem, are 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Miss Marie Corelli. Writers so 
generally popular here, and once so popular on the other 
side, as Mr. Kipling and Mr. Anthony Hope have for the 
moment been superseded by the American novelist. 
Meanwhile America is still prepared to buy English books 
in other directions; that is to say, in the direction of 
biography and history. With our poetry she will have 
nothing to do and, indeed, the two countries still resemble 
one another in this that they care now only for verse in 
proportion to its commonplaceness. 


A Good Historian.—Many years ago I read the four 
volumes of Dr. Bright’s History of England. The earlier 
volumes, indeed, I read as a schoolboy. Dr. Bright still 
perseveres ; his fourth volume carried us down to the year 
1880, his fifth volume, just published by the Longmans, 
takes one down to rgot. Here Dr. Bright skates over 
some very thin ice—he has to deal with so many contro- 
versial questions—but his book is very readable all the 
same ; perhaps the more so on account of the fact that the 
events recorded are within our memory. 


- France ; there is one on “ Journalism and Hunger ’ 
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Chatter About Journalism.—7%e Confessions of a Journalist, 
by Chris Healy, just published by Chatto and Windus, is a book 
that makes lively reading of a type that must not be taken too 
seriously. There is a chapter on William Morris, another on Anatole 
? and another 
entitled “The London Evening Paper.” They are all briskly 
written and give one a pleasant impression of a clever gossiper ; 
perhaps the gossip is a little overstrained in two articles which betray 
the nationality of the writer. Obviously Chris Healy is an Irishman 
or he would not give quite so much importance to Mr. Arthur Lynch 
and Miss Maud Gonne. His picture of Mr, Lynch attending a 
dinner at the Rhymers’ Club and being shocked by the conversation 
is distinctly humorous as is also the statement of Mr. Healy that 
Mr. Arthur Lynch’s little book entitled Owr Poets is. the most 
savage production of its kind since “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.” Owr Poets, as those who have examined it well know, 
is a quite commonplace volume of verse of no significance whatever, 
and Byron should not be dragged in thus. As for the charming 
Miss Maud Gonne and the suggestion that she is an English spy, 
that idea is equally comic. However, Mr. Chris Healy has written 
an amusing book, and one may therefore forgive him much. 


‘“WISTARIA.” BY MISS E. DU CANE 


On exhibition at Messrs. Graves’s Galleries, Pall Mali 
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More Musical Prodigies—A Studio in a Cellar—Elaborate Strategy— 


Brighton’s New Statues—The Lady in Grey. 


Relics of the Kaffir Boom.—The many visitors who will troop 
down to Brighton for Whitsuntide will find there five unsuspected 
relics of the great Kaffirboom. These are ‘ five allegorical statues ” 


A FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD PIANIST, PAULA HEGNER 


Ske is a Viennese and made her début with her sister at St. James’s Hall the 
other afternoon. She played Schumann and some Chopin - Liszt solos: with 
great skill 


which were presented by Sir Edward Sassoon to the town of Brighton 
in the year 1897 and are now set up on handsome pedestals in the 
gardens of the Old Steine between the Pavilion and the beginning 
of the London Road. These five statues were orig nally made for 
the late Mr. Barney Barnato and set up on the parapet of the brow at 
the corner of the house which he built in Park Lane. In this situation 
they were not admired for their artistic effect. When Sir Edward 
Sassoon bought the house he removed them and they were presented 
to Brighton—for which he was then a parliamentary candidate. In 
their present places they look very well. 


’Buses for Revellers.—In Berlin a series of night omnibuses have 
been organised which start about midnight and go round the town 
picking up all those who have lost their trains or trams or who are 
too drunk to walk home, and all the déé7zs of humanity. It is not 
a choice selection of passengers that patronise the night omnibus, 
but it seems to serve a purpose and is always full. 


The Grey Lady.—A curious story comes from a country house 
which is as well authenticated as these stories generally are. A 
visitor went to stay with friends in the country ina house which they 
rented furnished. They were not well off and so the visitor was 
surprised at the size of the house and the value of the furniture. At 
dinner he noticed a little old lady sitting near the host. He had not 
seen her before, and she did not appear to eat or speak. Towards the 
end of the meal he suddenly noticed that she had gone. This 
happened twice more; then his curiosity impelled him to ask the 
host who the grey lady was. Was she the governess? “She is the 
secret why we get this house rent free,” said the host, “The only 
stipulation is that a chair must be left vacant for her. The owner 
could not stand her, and at the same time does not want the house 
to be uninhabited. It is a capital thing for us, but,” he sighed, “ I 
am afraid she is beginning to tell on my wife’s nerves.” 
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Japanese Nurses.—There are not a very large number of nurses 
with the Japanese Army, but they are a most efficient and well-trained 
body. Japanese ladies who want to go out as nurses have to prove 
to the authorities that they are thoroughly qualified to fill such a 
responsible position and are ready and willing to go through all the 
hardships that must be faced by a Red Cross nurse. Ladies who 
merely wish to see the fun of the campaign, whatever their views of 


fun may be, are ~ politely 
requested to stay at home, 
and are not permitted to 
inconvenience the Japanese 
soldiers with attentions they 
do not require. 


A Retiring Artist.— 
Mr. Keyworth Raine, the 
artist who carries his dislike 
of publicity so far as to have 
his studio in a cellar opposite 
St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, is a great-nephew 
of Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A. 
He is an exceedingly clever 
artist and would have made 
a name for himself long ago 
if it were not for his in- 
veterate objection to exhi- 
biting. His father was 
Chancellor and a Canon of 
York Minster, and one of 
his brothers is famous in 
Yorkshire for the number 


of election speeches he has delivered. 


Strategy 


[The Russian papers have been trying 
to pretend that the retreat of their 
forces is part of an elaborate scheme of 
strategy. ] 


The Russian troops have run away, 
But then the Russian papers say 
To minds unprejudiced ’tis plain 
That is their methcd of campaign. 


The Japanese the river crossed 

And thirty Russian guns were lost; 
But this, they say, was subtly planned 
By him who holds the chief command, 


And we ate called on to admire 
How skiliully his troops retire 
And quite deceive the Japanese 
By wily tactics such as these. 


Well, well, in Africa ’tis true 

We had a bad affair or two, 

But when the foeman knocked us flat 
At least we didn’t talk like that. 


Mr. George Raine, who 


stood as a Conservative for Holmsfirth before he was_ twenty- 
two, enjoys the reputation of having made at least one speech at 


every contested election in Yorkshire for the last ten years. 


He is 


an exceedingly able speaker, and but for his passion for politics 
would have a brilliant career at the Bar. 


A FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD PUBLIC SINGER 


Friiulein Flora Hegner made her début with her sister, Paula, at St. James's 


Hall. 


She sang Mozart and Grieg and an English song about her dolly 


IDEGE IRI GD* 


ON \ Jhy did I become 
a 


a military 
critic?” asked Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson, re- 
peating the question 
which had been put to 
him. “I do not think 
it matters so much 
‘why’ as ‘how.’ In 
1874, when I was 
twenty-one, I began 
to suspect that the 
British Army was not 
as good as it ought to 
be in comparison with 
other armies, and I 
thought that it would be worth while to trouble to find out the 
reason for this. Accordingly I began to read books about armies 
and very soon discovered that if I was to have an opinion of 
my own on the subject I must first be able to have an opinion 
of my own about war. The only way to do that was to make 
myself a practical as well as a theoretical soldier. I was too old 
to go into the army, and if I had entered the service I should not 
have been able to complete my university education. So I took 
up volunteering, beginning as a private at Oxford and ending as an 
officer at Manchester, which is my native city. On leaving Oxford 
I was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn and practised in Manchester 
as a conveyancing and equity barrister.” 

“And it was while you were still practising as a barrister that 
you were invited to contribute to the Wanchester Guardian 2” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Wilkinson. ‘* That was when the Egyptian 
War was in prospect. When I was on the staff of the Guardian 
I used for many years to read all the new French and German 
military books, and sometimes also to review them. If you read a 
book carefully and review it carefully your review amounts to a 
summary of what the volume contains, and if you do this constantly 
with books on the same subject you may get some grip of that 
subject. But reading will not make a soldier; you must learn by 
practice the difficulty of leading men, and the other great difficulty 
of a soldier in the field, which is to make up his mind. To do that 
you must get systematic views. The best way of making a tactical 
and strategical judgment is by working out problems and treating 
military history as a set of exercises. There is no better practice 


MR. SPENSER WILKINSON 


At the age of 13 


than working out the problems of a war as the war goes on. For 
forming a good military judgment kriegspiel is very useful. I held 


that belief at Oxford, where I founded the Kriegspiel Club, the 
object being, of course, to play the war game, which has been played 
in Germany with such far-reaching results. I carried it with me to 
the north of England, where I was able considerably to develop it in 
connection with the Manchester Tactical Society. For that society I 
translated a number of papers from the German relating to the war 
game and strategy and tactics. I also wrote 7he Brain of an 
Army, which is a popular account of the German General Staff, 
and which was translated in 1899 by the Italian General Staff. 
These pamphlets have, I believe, been of great assistance to many 
military officers, and certainly the work of translating them was 
helpful to myself.” 

“ And how have you carried out your idea of the method of study ?” 

“Well, since 1882 I have commented on every war that has 
taken place, beginning with the Egyptian Campaign in that year. 
I have never lost an opportunity of going to such manceuvres in 
England as I could see, either as an officer or a spectator. Then it 
was my custom when I had a holiday and went abroad to visit 
battlefields and the ground of great campaigns. I have closely 
studied, amongst others, and on the spot, the battlefields of Waterloo, 
Ligny, and Quatre Bras ; the battlefields of Bohemia, of Napoleon’s 
campaign of 1796 in Italy, and at various times many of the battle- 
fields of the Franco-German War. I have never lost an opportunity 
of paying such visits.” 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become? 


XXIII_—HOW I BECAME A MILITARY 
CRITIC 


An Interview with Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson. 
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“Tn this way, then, 
a man must go about 
the business of under- 
standing war, Mr. Wil- 
kinson ?” 

“T think it is the 
only way if a man 
wants to be a military 
critic. To make him- 
self a military critic 
means to make himself 
a master of the art of: 
war. The basis, which 
is essential, is that a 
man must be a prac- 
tical officer and learn 
how to deal with men. No amount of reading will make up for that, 
for you cannot know what the difficulties are unless you have been 
through them. You must learn to handle men, and handle ther on 
ground, too ; those are the two essential elements. Upon that basis 
the things that a man has to study are strategy and tactics—always 
in connection with one another.” 

“You have written in collaboration with Sir Charles Dilke. 
From what year does that joint work date ? ” 

“Tt was at the beginning of 1891 that Sir Charles asked me to. 
collaborate with him in the writing of Jzperial Defence. The book 
appeared in 1892. I found that to collaborate with Sir Charles 
Dilke was a liberal education.” 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s first opportunity came with the Egyptian 
Campaign of 1882 when, having to choose between the law and jour- 
nalism—for he holds that no man can follow two professions and do 
justice to both—he joined the staff of the J/anchester Guardian as 
critic of the operations. He remained on the staff of that newspaper 
until 1892 when, as the guest of Lord Roberts, he spent the winter in 
India, visiting the camps of exercise in the Punjab and travelling 
along the north-west frontier from the Khyber Pass to Khojak 
Tunnel. Throughout this visit Mr. Spenser Wilkinson was, of 
course, in close personal touch with the Commander-in-Chief, and 
was, therefore, particularly fortunate in the opportunity he enjoyed 
of studying on the spot one of the most absorbing military sub- 
jects of the day—that of the possibility of an invasion of India by 
Russia. This journey to the East was in accordance with his deter- 
mination to make himself thoroughly competent as a critic. By this. 
time he had been studying the literature of war for nearly twenty 
years, and almost annually he had gone abroad and by personal 
observation had become familiar with European armies and their 
organisation and handling. As he went along he bought the 
necessary books for study—French, German, and Italian—and read 
and mastered them, In 1895 he joined the staff of the MZorning~ 
Post. 

In reply to many further questions relating to his work as a 
military critic Mr. Spenser Wilkinson added, “The result of 
about fifteen years of such preparatory work as I have indicated 
convinced me that the British Army cannot be put right unless 
you first put the national policy right. If the national policy 
gets right the army will get right also. With a sound national 
policy you can soon get the nation right, but no tinkering with the 
services will bring about the necessary reforms. A national policy 
is the controlling spirit of both. To try and bring this about I wrote 
The Great Alternative and articles on the navy. I also started the 
Navy League, but | am no longer associated with that body as it 
seems to me that the Navy League does not understand either 
the national policy or how to get it. I have not seen much 
advance .towards a national policy yet; I have not seen any reform 
made by any political minister which aimed at anything but 
parliamentary objects. Politicians as a rule do not seem to think 
that before you can reform an army you must first give yourself 
a military education, and there are few of them who have 
had it.” 


Elliott & Fry 
MR. SPENSER WILKINSON 


At the present day 
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PREPARING FOR. THE GORDON BENNETT CUP 


The Eliminating Trials in thse Isle of Man. 


MR. S. F. EDGE STARTING MR. C. JARROTT ON HIS WOLSELEY 


Campbell & Gray 


SNAEFELL PASS—THE FINEST VIEW OF THE RACE WAS TO BE HAD FROM THIS CORNER 
A Napier car in full flight 
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Pieasure and Pain—Our “ Tatler” Artist on the Wav to the United States. 


CHICKEN BROTH-ELEVEN A.M., R.M.S. ‘ TEUTONIC” 


Mr, Tom Browne on his way to the St. Louis Exhibition depicts the sorrows of his comrades, including Mr. Lance Thackeray 
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Mr. Tom Browne Depicts his Impressions of the Atlantic Ocean, 


Te Saewne 
N-7. (q0q 


DECK BILLIARDS—-THE LADY CHAMPION 


But there were compensations, and here we see Mr. Lance Thackeray sitting in the foreground 
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HOW THE CARTOONIST SEES THE WAR 


Thrilling Pictures by American Artists. 


“THE NEWSPAPER PROGRESS 
OF THE WAR” 


From Harper's Weekly, New York. The 
pile of vessels which rises above the 
Yellow Journal] Sea includes such names 

as the Nvolskgxy and the Tkvolpsghx 


“THE JAP AND THE BEANSTALK” 
From Harper's Weekly, New York 


For weeks previous to the Yalu battle 

newspapers were full of telegrams re- 

porting crossings and recrossings of the 
Yalu by both armies 


THE MILITARY MERRY.GO-ROUND 


“CHECKING THE ROUGHRIDER” “WAR IS HELL” 


From the New York World. Drawn by C. G. Bush From the New York World. Drawn by C. G. Bush 
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DHES TADLER 


DREMSKY 


A Short Story. 


By Fred Whishaw. 


“ 1s everything perfectly clear to all of you ?” asked Razoomof for 


the fifth time. ‘ Let me run through the heads of the scheme. 
He whom, with apolovies to Beelzebub, we know as the prince of 
the devils, dies to-morr »w—-by order—at three o’clock. He dies by 
pistol held in the hands of Vainka Strodgof, who stands at the corner 
of the Moshkof where it joins the quay, or by pitch-bomb from the 
hands of Timothy Rezin, who stands upon the quay itself by the 
fifth lamp-post from the bridge of the palace. Upon the top of 
the tram car which will at that time be crossing the bridge will be 
placed Olga Kojine, who from her coign of vantage will enjoy a good 
bird’s-eye view of the appearance into sight and the progress up 
quay of the said prince of devils. When he shall have turned from 
the plain by the pa'ace into the quay she will wave her handkerchief 
as a signal to the afurcsaid Vainka and Timothy, who from that 
moment beco ne individually and jointly responsible to us for the 
success of the undertaking. I would remind them of the importance 
of their dutv.” 

A murmur of approbation greeted the chairman’s words. 

“Then I may take it that the three persons named are among 
those present and that they both agree to the arrangement and also 
thoroughly understand every detail as explained to them? Let all 
who understand hold up their hands.” 

Not a hand remained unraised. “It is good,” said the chairman ; 
“the court is closed.” 

Then the meeting broke up, the agenda finished. It had been a 
brief affair, but the members had not been idle ; they had not only 
condemned a fellow creature to a violent death but had arranged 
every detail of the crime—or “execution” as they would have 
called it. 

Boris Dremsky, her lover, a few days before the attempted 
assassination of Triapof had entreated Olga with tears to abandon 
her connection with the dan:erous people with whom he knew her 
to have associated herself. ‘ They will lead you into mischief one 
day, Olga,” he said. ‘‘ You will suddenly find yourself in their power 
and hopelessly involved in some wild and dangerous scheme that will 
land you in Siberia.” 

“| have no fear of that,” laughed Olga. 

“* Nevertheless. it is as I say. You become a simple member, 
then your name is drawn for some deed of violence, and in a moment 
you are a lost soul.” 

“You seem to forget that my br ther, Mishka, is already in 
Siberia and that I have every reason for my hatred of the 
department.” 

That very evening Olga knocked at the door of Dremsky’s 
lodging. 

“ Boris,” she said, ‘‘ congra'ulate me, I am chosen for the Triapof 
affair.” 

Dremsky started to his feet. ‘“ My God, Olga!” he exclaimed, 
“tell me you are joking. You would not speak so lightly of so great 
a calamity ?” 

“Calamity! I wish | had a principal part in it instead of the 
foolish waving of a handkerchief. Why do they treat us women as 
though we were not as entirely to be trusted as men ?” 

“ And you said there is no fear of it,” murmured poor Boris. 

“T said I had no fear, which was the truth; on the contrary I 
had the greatest longing that my name should be chosen.” 

“Olga, you shall come away with me while there is time; we 
will go over the border to Finland—we shall be happy though poor ; 
at any rate the guilt of blood will not be upon our hands.” 

Olga shook her head. 

“Then you do not love me,” said Dremsky. 

“T love you after my own way, but there are some things that 
count before love.” 

“You will be caught, and there is the end of love and liberty 
and the joy of life. Have you thought of that ?” 

“Let them catch me first,” she laughed. Dremsky seized her 
hands. 

“See here, Olga,” he said; “if you are determined to do this 
thing, let us speak as those do who stand on the brink of death and 
separation, You might be captured, and then I shall not see you 
again, therefore plans must be made now or never. Are you 
attending ?” 

“Yes, I listen,” said the girl. 
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“ Then understand that if you are taken, convicted, and exiled to 
Siberia I shall follow you ; to do so I must wind up my business 
and realise everything. Probably you would be shut up in the 
Alexandrofsky prison at Irkutsk since you say your share in this 
enterprise is a minor one. In two years, if your behaviour is good, 
you will be released, and then you wil find me waiting for you. 1 
will take you, my beloved, and we shall buy a little farm in Siberia 
and forget that we have been separated. One may be happy even 
in exile when there is love.” 

The girl was somewhat touched. 
and praised him. 

“You are a faithful old fellow, Boris,’ she said, ‘and deserve 
better than I can give you. Would you really follow me into exile 
for love?” 

“T would follow you anywhere. Love means more to me than 
to you, Olga, or you would not risk all in this foolish enterprise.” 

The girl laughed. ‘* Bah!” she said, “it is a matter of conscience. 
Moreover, miy part is not dangerous, and it is not likely I shall be 
caught. If I am and they send me to Siberia, shall I know for 
certain that you follow behind ?” 

“JT swear it. 1 shall be there, I shall find out where they have 
locked you up, and there I shall encamp in the village or town that 
is nearest. You may rely upon this as you rely upon the following 
of night upon day.” 

“ And how shall we communicate ? 
to write, that is certain.” 

“1 shall write to you, however; then yoa can make friends with 
a soldier of the guard, tell him that one Boris Dremsky, your lover, 
follows the train and is to be kept informed of vour whereabouts. 
Tell him that there is a polteenik (half-rouble) for him for every 
message from you and a rouble for a note written by you.” 

“Yes; that will do, it is a good plan. 1 will behave like an 
angel and be released within the two years. Whatif I escape befere ?” 

‘Do not try it; risk nothing.” 


She kissed him several times 


They would not allow me 


But the inevitable had happened. The secret service, that won- 
derful third department of the Russian police, had got to work, and 
there were spies everywhere like currants ina cake. There was one 
at a meeting call-d for the arrangements connected with the removal 
of the “ prince of devils,’ Count Triapof, head of the police depart- 
ment. The arrangements consequently fell through, and Olgaas well 
as the knights of the pitch-bomb and of the pistol were duly arrested 
at the very hatching of the plot. Vainka and Timothy disappeared, 
never probably to be heard of again. But the sentence upon Olga, 
comparatively mild—six years of exile in Siberia with hard labour, 
“but not in the mines”—might by some bz considered a severe 
punishment for the waving of a handkerchief, but Olga was defiant 
and impertinent at her trial, and though the counsel appointed for 
her defence pleaded youth, ignorance, the absence of motive, and so 
forth, Olga herself would have nothing to say to such pleas. “I am 
guilty,” she insisted. ‘If I could have brought about the destruction 
of that devil, Triapof, 1 should have been happy. What | have done 
1 should do again, and I should do it better.” 

Meantime Boris heard of it and moved heaven and earth to 
obtain news of Olga but failed. He could get no information as to 
her trial or her probable fate. The department—whose offices he 
haunted—would say nothing, guess nothing, professed to know 
nothing. 

He waited a month, and then having realised his property set out 
for Irkutsk. From Krasnoyarsk to Irkutsk was a high road of 
1,000 miles. Boris knew that this portion of the journey would be 
performed by convicts on foot. Close to Krasnoyarsk he took up 
his quarters in a village which lay in the direct route and waited. 
He would have travelled to that place more quickly than the convicts, 
and he would wait awhile on the chance of seeing Olga pass. 

Within a few days a company of convicts went through the 
village on their way east. Dremsky watched them with beating 
heart. It was a remarkable procession. First came an armed 
soldier, rifle cocked and bayonet fixed. Next followed four deep a 
group of men watched on either side by armed soldiers ; these were 
the black sheep of the band. After these came a disorderly crowd 
of convicts—men, women, and children—talking, laughing, singing, 
weeping, Jimping, crawling slowly into exile, followed by a number 
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of carts containing baggage and a group of soldiers bringing up the 
rear. Dremsky watched everyone go by, but Olga was not among 
them. He stayed or, and within a few days there passed a second 
batch of prisoners, and again, a day or two later, a third. In the 
fourth company that went through the village Dremsky recognised 
Olga. He was not allowed to stand very near, but though his eyes 
were full of tears he saw her. Olga looked pale and worn, but 
walked firmly and went cheerfully forward talking and laughing with 
a group of men and women. She did not see him. Dremsky called 
her name and stretched wide arms towards her, but she passed on 
quite unconscious of his presence. 

Then Boris took care’ to travel 
one march ahead of the band 
each day so that he might watch 
Olgo go by and know at least that 
all was well with her; but though 
he stood among the villagers 
daily and saw her pass Olga did 
not catch sight of hm until the 
fourth or fifth time. That day 
she walked with a young man who 
pointed out Boris to her as he 
stood and yearned for her. Olga 
saw him and her face flushed 
She smiled and kissed her hand 
and’ looked long in Dremsky’s 
eyes, so that he was a happy man 
that day and went on winged feet. 
So he did on the following day 
when Olga saw him for herself 
and smiled and called out so that 
he could hear, “Good, faithful 
Boris.” She kissed her hand and 
waved it to him and disappeared. 

After this Boris saw her every 
day. Sometimes she caught sight 
of him and_ sometimes, being 
absorbed in conversation with her 
companions, she did not. 

“Tt is different for her,” Boris 
comfoited himself. “ She does not 
know where to look forme, whereas 
I lie in wait and know exactly 
where I shall see them pass.” 

And at last Irkutsk was 
reached and the party marched 
into the great Alexandrofsky 
prison and stayed there. 

Dremsky | hirel a modest 
lodging and at once attempted to 
get into communication with Olga, 
He made friends with a soldier of the guard, who contrived to draw 
a great many roubles from him in return for very little service. 
The prisoners were not allowed to write letters, he said, but they 
might receive them through the hands of the governor. 

So Dremsky, being something of a poet, began a series of beau- 
tiful letters. The writing of these was a great comfort to him and 
served to beguile many an hour of waiting. He filled his sheets 
with pretty thoughts designed to entertain and encourage his beloved 
Olga. He spoke of reunion after separation, of delightful rural 
existence, and the delights of the little farm lying in some fair, fat 
Siberian valley 
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It is the custom at Alexandrofsky prison that convicts—other 
than actual murderers—remain under probation for two years. If 
heir conduct during this period should have been good they are 
allowed to go free at the expiration of the term ; not, indeed, to 1eturn 
to Russia—that can only be done by special permission of the Czar— 
but to live in Siberia as colonists, traders, or labourers. Dremsky 
exhorted Olga in his letters to remember this and to be careful above 
all things to do nothing which could possibly imperil her claim to be 
set at liberty at the end of two years. 

His soldier friend brought Poris occasional messages, Olva sent 
loving greeting; she was vell 
and happy, looking forward to 
the reward of twenty-fou~ months 
of good behaviour. Boris rejoiced 
exceedingly over such messages, 
and the letter which he composed 
after the receipt of one of them 
was always specially beautiful and 
crammed full § with poetical 
thoughts and loving expressions. 
Probably the excellent soldier 
invented the messages, but that 
made no difference to | oris, 
whose simple, confiding soul 
never entertained the slightest 
suspicion of such a thing. 

So the heavy months dragved 
their weary length away, anda 
year passed, and then half a 
year, and the second half had 
almost followed in the wake of 
the first. Then there ‘remained 
but a week, then a day, and on 
the second anniversary Boris 
dressed himself in his best coat 
and went to call upon the governor 
of the prison. 

This courteous official received 
him kindly, and learning the 
nature of his business even took 
the trouble to look up books and 
question his subordinates. 

“Quite right,” he said -at 
last ; ‘here she is—Olga_ Kojine, 
political prisoner, third class ; 
conduct excellent; desirous of 
settling in the province _ for 
farming purposes; intention. of 
marrying-——? 

“ Yes, yes,” murmured Drem- 
sky breathlessly. ‘‘ She is entitled 
to release, is she not, excellence? Her conduct is noted as excellent. 
She——” 

“ But stop,” said the governor. “Weare hunting a dead hare ; 
this convict was released a week ago. She was in the first batch 
we sent out. Here, you Ivanof—did you know the convict, Olga 
Kojine ?” 

‘“* Departed, excellence,” said the soldier saluting ; “left a week 
ago with the convict, Sotsky, presumably her lover; a fine, well- 
grown wench, excellence.” 

Dremsky. went out into the night. Most people would have said 
it was a beautiful bright morning, but for Dremsky it was night. 


IS KEPT 


RESULT OF OUR “WHAT’S WRONG” COMPETITION. 


Spenser. 


QO" “ What's Wrong ” Compet tion proved 8. Whiting should be Whiteing. Spencer should be 


so exceedingly popular that we propose 9, R. E. Foster was out in his innings of 287. 

istin should be Jane Austen. 

11. Mr. Jarrott never won the Gordon Bennett Cup. 

Z . 12. No connection has been made out between Rhodesia 
pictures. Below will be found the correct and southern Greece. 
Zimbabwe is not a tribe but is 
one of the ancient forts built by the gold-hunters, 
so therefore could not under any circumstances 
have been supposed to bear a resemblance to the 


to resume it, and in the course of the next 10. Jane / 
few weeks we hope to. publish a fresh set of 
solutions of the. pictures and the names and southern Arabia. 
addresses of the prizewinners. 


The names and addresses of the winners 
are ;— 


Winner of First Prize— 
It should. have read 


Miss J. PRIOR, — 


Charlton Rectory, Oxford. 


SOLUTIONS pea shat lS tribe. ' 
aes, } \ . 13. The man's shadow should be in front of him. . ’ 
1. Flag blowing in one direction, dust in the other. 14. The motor is being steered to run over the dog Winner of Second Prize— 
2. Anvil floating. instead of. to avoid it. e ‘ 
3. Cock with webbed feet. 15. The diver has no air tube nor signal line. Miss C. B. HARDY, 
+ ee Rrowing patie aves i 16. A’soldier does not carry a parcel when in full uniform. 
: re design of the Union j2¢ < is wrong. he white 17. A cock cannot swim. irleig ) for 
should be uppermost in t 1e first and third divisions. 18. The dog has cat's eyes. Hairlergh; Shavwior a Heit 
6. Water does not float on oil. 19. Leaving the carriage door open. 


7. Lord William Gordon was the son of the 3rd Duke 20. 


of Gordon. He ran away with Lady Sarah Bun- . Keeping his hat on. 


: it! 21 
bury. Wilks should be Wilkes. Lady Sarah 22. Carrying his umbrella so as to poke someone in 


Bunbury married Napier, who was the father of the eye. 


many distinguished sons, but the inventor of 23. Walking on the wrong side of the lady. 
24. None of the men offering to give up their seats, 


logarithms lived two centuries before. 


Eating cheese with a knife, 


Winner of Third Prize— 
Mrs. A. NEVINGTON, 


Woodland, Ticehurst, Sussex. 
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ARTISTS IN THEIR STUDIOS 
The Boy Exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 


Copyright of The Tatler" 


A WONDERFUL BOY ARTIST 


Master A. O. Spare, the youngest artist in the present exhibition of the Royal Academy, is just seventeen years of age. He is the son of a policeman, and 
was discovered by Sir W. Richmond. At the age of fourteen he won a County Council scholarship which enabled him to study at South Kensington 
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THE OPENING OF THE POLO SEASON 


Some Prominent Figures at Hurlingham. 


A BRIEF BREATHING SPACE—CHANGING PONIES 


HOOKING HIS STICK 


MR. T. B. DRYBOROUGH 


MR. F. J. MACKEY 
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A CURIOUS ACROBATIC COMBINATION 
At the Hippodrome—An Agile Elephant. 


IF THE ELEPHANT FELL A RISKY MOMENT FOR THE TERRIER 


A HAPPY FAMILY A BOY WHO IS NOT AFRAID 


““The Novellos in ‘Europe in India'" is the programme description of a remarkable acrobatic turn at the Hippodrome, where a family of gymnasts yo through a series 
PI ) g 8 g 


of balancing feats with a tiny elephant, three delightful fox terriers, and a pony. They all seem to enter into the spirit of the performance 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Poplin and Straw Hats.— 
The Queen and, indeed, many 
members of the Royal Family 
have often clothed themselves 
in poplin, and it was quite in 
accordance with precedent that 
her Majesty should have 
ordered a quantity of Irish 
poplins before leaving Ireland. 
King Edward, however, made 
quite a new departure in 
having a Homburg straw hat 
specially made in Wexford. A 
Homburg -hat is a form of 
head-dress to which the King 
has always been particularly 
partial. Truth to say, how- 
ever, it is not what ladies call 
becoming to many people, and 
only the King’s example could 
have obtained any great popu- 
larity for it, As a matter of 
fact although the shape of the 
Homburg hat suits the King’s 
type of countenance it was 
never meant for a_ thin, 
hatchet-like face, yet the num- 
ber of men with such visages 
who persist in wearing. it is 
legion. 


The Queen’s Fans.— 
During the royal visit to 


Ireland Queen Alexandra pur- 
chased a number of fans 
made of real Irish lace. On 
the occasion of the previous 
royal visit her Majesty was 
presented by a number of Irish ladies with a 
beautiful lace fan that she has worn on 
several occasions though previously to this 
presentation Queen Alexandra seldom carried 
a lace fan, and such fans were by no means 
so fashionable as they have since become. 
There is, indeed, a very growing demand for 
Irish lace which far exceeds the present 
supply. 


A Fair Diplomatist.—It is a curios in- 
stance of English easiness that one of the 
handsomest ladies ‘in diplomacy” is a 
Russian, and that her husband was able to 
marry her without resigning his post or even 
asking permission. This lady is Lady Phipps, 
the wife of Sir Constantine Phipps, our Minis- 
ter at Brussels. She was née Alexandra 
Wagsitievna, a kinswoman of Prince Roma- 
novski, Duke of Leuchtenburg. Her first 
husband was a well-known Brazilian gentle- 
man. She is fair, has. remarkable linguistic 
powers, speaking Russian, English, French, 
German, Brazilian, and Portuguese with equal 
fluency, and has a charming manner She is 
of the Greek Church. All that was required 
was that she should be presented at the 
English Court as soon as possible after the 
marriage, and that has been done. The 
Russian Government would not allow a diplo- 
matist of theirs to marry an Englishwoman 
unless he resigned his post. 


Week by Week. 


THE CHESTER CUP 


The Duchess of Westminster and her uncle, Mr. Lindsay Fitzpatrick 


A Great Heiress.—Lady Mary Hamilton, 
who is a daughter of the late Duke of Hamil- 
ton, is one of the greatest heiresses in society 
as she inherited {the greater portion of her 
father’s personal property—he was possessed 
of considerable wealth—the entailed estate 
going, of course, to the present duke. Lady 
Mary Hamilton is an enthusiastic § sports- 
woman and spends as a rule very little of her 
time in town, but this season she and her 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of Hamilton, 
will be in London for the greater part of the 
season and it is likely that the latter will give 
a big dance, which should be a very smart 
affair. 


Entertaining in Town.—Two of the most 
successful social functions of last week were 
the Duchess of Northumberland’s dance and 
Lady Ancaster’s reception at Belgrave Square, 
At the former very few young married women 
were to be seen, their presence in these 
degenerate days often depriving the unmarried 
ones of partners, At the duchess’s dance, 
which, by the way, was not a very large one, 
there were plenty of dancing men and the 
girls were well provided with partners, Lady 
Ancaster’s reception was a very brilliant 
affair, and the beautiful rooms were crowded 
with distinguished people, among whom the 
Duchess of Norfolk attracted a great deal of 
attention. 
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A Society Singer.—Prin- 
cess Adolph von Wréde is 
amongst the invalids, a fact 
that will be regretted by her 
English admirers. The prin- 
cess is herself a Hungarian, 
though -her husband is a 
Bavarian noble. With great 
beauty and charm and a well- 
trained voice she was very 
popular in continental society 
before she met the prince ata 
reception. He at once fell in 
love with her and gave her no 
peace till she married him, 
but after an episode with a 
Cuban lady he tried to get the 
marriage {annulled in Munich 
and again in Paris, and failed 
in both instances. The breach, 
however, was final, and the 
princess went on the concert 
stage. About three years ago 
she sang Schumann’s songs at 
the Queen’s Hall, and was 
favourably received. Her family 
was not, of course, of equal 
rank with her husband’s, but 
her father, M. de Maldauer, 
was a governor in his own 
country. 


The Cycling Maid.—Are 
bicycles becoming cheaper or 
are servants’ wages increasing ? 
The parlourmaid and her cycle 
have long been a standing 
joke with the comic papers, 
but to most of us the cycling cook or parlour- 
maid remains a joke. At Spalding, however, 
the other day many domestic servants who 
are out of work rode into the town from the 
outlying districts on their bicycles, In every 
case the girl with a cycle demanded higher 
wages than the girl without one. The odd 
part of the business is that the cycling servant 
is always more keen on a situation in a town 
than in the country. 


Husband of a Duchess.—Lord Egerton of 
Tatton has the distinction of being the hus- 
band of the last Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos. The duchess is his second wife. 
His first was a sister of Earl Amherst. The 
present Lady Albemarle is the only daughter 
of that marriage, but the earl has no son by 
either union, and the title will go to his brother, 
the Hon. Alan Egerton, the member for Knuts- 
ford. The latter lives at Rostherne Manor, 
close to Tatton Park, one of the properties 
long identified with the family. There is a 
curious legend connecting the Egertons with 
Rostherne Church. It is said that one of the 
church bells was thrown into the mere, pre- 
sumably by an erring Egerton, and ever since 
when one of the family dies a mermaid comes 
up and rings it, but whether by way of requiem 
or of triumph it is impossible to say. Lord 
Egerton is a great agriculturist and a famous 
breeder of shire horses and hackneys. 
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Lafayette 


THE COUNTESS OF DALHOUSIE 


Is the youngest daughter of the Earl of Ancaster and married Lord Dalhousie in 1903 
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An Unknown Millionaire.—Our million- 
aires in this country are as a rule such 
experts in the art of self-advertisement that 
the retiring and modest career of Mr. George 
Iiandyside, who has just died in Newcastle, 
is worthy of notice. Mr. Handyside, who 
began life in a humble way as a boot manu- 
facturer, had become at the time of his death 
one of the wealthiest men in the country. 
He had never gone outside his own particular 
business, and his immense fortune was built 
up in the boot and shoe trade. The country 
between Aberdeen and Newcastle he practi- 


cally lined with his boot shops. All these 
were successful, and as Mr. Handyside 
was an extremely thrifty man it is no 


wonder he made a big fortune. A few years 
ago everybody was startled to hear that an 
entirely unknown recluse had bequeathed a 
large sum to the Missionary Society. Mr. 
Handyside was the recluse, and in his will 
he has left £100,0c0 to various hospitals and 
other charitable institutions. One of his 
hobbies was a cure for consumption which 
he invented, and his painted consumption 
vans were known all over the north of 
England. 


Frost and Flowers.—Afvopos of a para- 
graph which appeared some time ago in 
THE TATLER lamenting the lack of flowers 
in the balconies of our London hotels, a 
correspondent points out that the vagaries 
of the English climate sufficiently explain 
the flowerless condition of London. The so- 
called English spring is of such a curious 
nature that we are never proof against frost 
until June is passed. The hotel proprietor 
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who largely indulges in decorating his 
balconies with flowers might easily find that 
a single night’s frost has cost him Jat least 
£100. There were several degrees of frost 
in London last Sunday week, and no doubt 
the hotel proprietors were congratulating 
themselves that they had no flowers to be 
ruined. 


In the Cause of Charity.—Mrs. Herbert 
Gladstone is amongst the bevy of society 
women who are to take a share in the Albert 
Hall féte on June 2. When she was Miss 
Dorothy Paget she and her sister, Miss Hylda 
Paget, who will be at the Albert Hall with 
her, took a great interest in charitable work 
down in Somersetshire. Mrs. Gladstone has 
a very sweet voice, and with a good deal 
of musical talent is also familiar with the 
amateur stage. Asa leading member of the 
Babington Strollers she has appeared with 
success in amateur opera, and has helped to 
raise funds for charitable purposes on former 
occasions. She takes little interest in politics 
though her father, Sir Richard Paget, is an 
“old parliamentary hand” who sat for thirty 
years “under the clock” on the Conservative 
side. Sir Richard is a handsome man in the 
seventies who cultivates an Elizabethan 
appearance, and with his pointed beard and 
bristling moustache might have belonged to 
the Privy Council of Queen Bess instead of 
that of King Edward. 
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The Owner of Busbridge.—Miss Violet 
Monckton, the lucky owner of Busbridge, will 
also be engaged at a stall at the Albert 
Hall {éte with her mother, Lady Galway. 
One of the loveliest of our great heirzsses, 
Miss Monckton is tall, slight, and willowy, 
and altogether charming. Though an only 
daughter, to whom her father, Lord Galway, 
is absolutely devoted, she is quite unspoiled, 


and captivates everyone by her bright- 
pleasant manrer. She kept her twenty- 


fourth birthday last Saturday, so she has 
been three years in possession of the 
fortune and the fine property—which I am 
told brings in nearly £10,000 a year—left 
to her as sole heiress by her uncle, the late 
Mr. Gosling. 


Like Father, Like Son.—The popular 
young ex-yeoman and present hussar officer, 
Mr. Edgar Sheppard, who is to wed the pretty 
and clever Miss Isabel Hastings, is a son of 
the King’s cheery chaplain, Dr. Sheppard, 
sub dean of the Chapels Royal and a grand- 
son of Professor Edzar Sheppard, the great 
psychologist, who used to lecture at King’s 
College. The King has a great liking for 
the merry-faced, middle-sized cleric who 
shepherds his other chaplains and more or 
less arranges their duties besides organising 
the royal services generally ; Mr. Sheppard’s 
wedding is therefore sure to have the royal 
benediction. The bridegroom that is to be 
takes after his father, who likes to get out of 
uniform whenever he can get a holiday and 
can sing a good song an he chooses or walk 
a match with a brother of the cloth who 
is half his age. 


Heat’ 


THE MARQUIS AND MARCHIONESS OF ORMONDE WITH THEIR DAUGHTERS AND GRANDCHILDREN 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew, Lady Constance Butler, Major-General Pole-Carew with his son on his knee, the 
Marchioness of Ormonde with Lady Beatrice’s baby on her lap, the Marquis of Ormonde 
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A Clever Picture at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Copyright reserved by the Artist 


MRS. RUSSELL, SNAKE CHARMER, OF NEW YORK CITY 


By Sholto J. Douglas 
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THE LIVELY NEW AMERICAN MUSICAL COMEDY, “ THE 


A CURIOUS HIDE-AND-SEEK EFFECT WITH A BIG SHEET IN WHICH TI 


“ The Prince of Pilsen” is written by Frank Pixley and composed by Gustav Luders. It has proved a 
“ The Belle of New York” made the town ring. The company, wh 


A JAUNTY JOCKEY MISS CAMILLE CLIFFORD A SKIRT OC 
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PRINCE OF PILSEN,” AT THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


CHARACTERS IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY SURPRISE ONE ANOTHER 


eat success in New York. ‘The Shaftesbury is its appropriate home in London, for it was there that 
is wholly American, arrived from New York last Saturday week 


MISS TRIXIE FRIGANZA A GIRL GOLFER 


THE 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opera.—The high level to which the opera has attamed 
(amid many criticisms) was never more noticeable than during the 


present season. 
Everything about 
Covent Garden 
shows that the 
opera there has 
settled into one 
of the permanent 
products of Lon- 
don. This change, 
of course, is more 
noticeable to those 
who have not 
been to Covent 
Garden for a year 
or two and _ still 
remember the 
makeshift 
character of the 
older égime. The 
gratifying feature 
of the situation is 
the quietness with 
which the im- 
provements have 
been effected. 
The organising 
spirit at Covent 
Garden has 
worked wonders, 
and the opera as 
it stands is a 
genuine growth. 


Wagner With- 
out ‘*Cuts.” — I 


am not quite sure that Wagner without “cuts” is a desirability except 
as an occasional experiment, for the “cuts” form a legitimate criti- 


cism of the weaker 
spots in his work. 
The time will 
come when the 
“cuts” -will . be 
more extensive in 
his later operas, 
and they will be 
undertaken when 
we have the cou- 
rage to admit that 
there are acres of 
dreariness in him. 
I welcome the 
entry of Madame 
Kirkby Lunn 
because she shows 
us that Wagner 
can actually be 
sung. Your 
nerves are never 
set atingle by 
the fear that she 
is going to “ get 
off” her note. In 
the earlier days 
when Wagnerian 
opera in England 
was almost exclu- 


sively sung by 
Germans the 
strangely inade- 


quate voice of the 
Teuton must have 


Ellis & Watery 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER”’—MISS ELIZABETH REFUSES TO SELL HER HORSE 


This picture represents the opening scene in the excellent play at the Imperial Theatre when Captain Harry Peyton 

(Mr. Waller) arrives at the Philipses' manor house and demands that he may purchase Miss Elizabeth Philipse’s nag. 

She proudly refuses as she belongs to the Royalists. The picture shows, from left to right: Mr. Valentine (Mr. E. Lyall 

Swete), who is part author of the play; Mistress Sarah Williams (Miss Lottie Venne), Elizabeth's aunt, who is flirting with 

Mr. Valentine; Major John Colden (Mr. Norman McKinnel), who has been affianced to Elizabeth; Captain Harry Peyton 
(Mr. Waller); and Elizabeth (Miss Grace Lane) 


Lillis & Walery 
PRISONER” 


THE COWARDLY ATTACK BY A BRITISH OFFICER IN “MISS . ELIZABETH’S 


This picture represents Major John Colden (Mr. McKinnel), who has been affianced to Elizabeth (Miss Lane), about to 
strike Captain Harry Peyton, who has been captured. Elizabeth for a time has repudiated him in a fit of pique, but 
at last she comes to his defence and turns her back on Colden, though he is politically on her side 
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made it appear that Wagner was quite unsingable, but since we 
have voices like Madame Kirkby Lunn’s attempting the task we have 


seen more clearly 
that the fault is 
not alwavs 
Wagner’s. I ad- 
mit that these 
German_inter- 
preters have a fine 
sense of acting on 
a large scale, but 
with one or two 
exceptions they 
are far from satis- 
factory. 


M. Hérold.— 
The King and 
Queen, the Prince 
and Princess of 
Wales, Princess 
Victoria, and the 
Duchess of Fife 
all turned out to 
witness M. !Hé- 
rold’s entry as 
Lohengrin last 
week. The Queen 
has __ frequently 
seen him at Copen- 
hagen, but I am 
told it was Dr. 
Richter who re- 
commended him 
fur Covent Gar- 
den. On the first 
night he fairly 


suffered from nervousness, for he seemed a little too small for our 
vast opera house, and his sense of acting was somewhat inadequate. 


He has, however, 
a fine presence ; 
it will therefore 
be unfair to pass 
summary judg-» 
ment on the 
young Dane at 
this stage. 


A Rush.—In 
addition to the 
opera the critics 
(and some news- 
papers have taken 
to combine music 
and drama) have 


been very busy. 
It would have 
been worse but 
for some  post- 


ponements. 
Apropos of the 
production of 7%e 
Prince of Pilsen, 
which is elabo- 
rately illustrated 
in this issue, | am 
told that part of 
it had to be re- 
written as it had 
been incorporated 
into a musical 
comedy now rin- 
ning on this sidc. 
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Mr. Lewis Waller in ‘Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner” at the Imperial. 
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Ellis & Walery 
This picture shows Captain Peyton in the first act of the play in which he appears to demand Miss Philipse'’s horse. He gets the animal (by force) and rides off. Scarcely 
has he left than he is wounded, and the nag brings him back, Elizabeth then makes him her (not unwilling) prisoner 
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The Uselessness of the Censor.—Mr. Raleigh continues his 
attack on the whole theory of the censorship. What possible defence 
can be made of the institution 
except its existence on the prin- 
ciple that “* whatever is, isright” ? 
An Irish authority on the theatre 
for whom I have a great respect 
recently spoke of the censor as 
the ‘* bulwark” of the stage. But 
is he? His office dates only from 
1751 (when it was invented to stop 
allusions to politicians), and he 
was therefore not necessary to 
create Shakspere and the Eliza- 
bethan or Restoration writers of 
comedy. How can youargue that 
he makes for morality when he 
has passed plays that playgoers 
have subsequently condemned for 
nasty touches? I need mention 
only The Conquerors at the St. 
James’s and the disapproval of 
some scenes in A/adame Sherry. 
Allowing, however, that he 
is a moral buttress his scope 
is very limited. What was 
the use of declining to 
license A/onna Vanna when 
it was promptly played 
before a_ subscription 
audience and scattered over 
the land broadcast in book 
form by Mr. Heinemann ? 


The Pressure on the 
Theatres.—The plain’ fact 
is that the theatres are suffer- 
ing more or less acutely from 
pressure on three sides :— 

(x1) The Censor, who looks after 
the plays; 
(2) The County Council, which 


has charge of the structure; and 
(3) The Music-halls, which are offering serious commercial competition. 


The managers are attempting to checkmate the third by putting an 
antiquated law in motion, but I do not fancy the Legislature will 
dare to stop ballets at such places as the Empire and Alhambra. 
Nor will the manager succeed in reducing the regulations for the 
safety of the public. So the censorship only remains. Why should 
it? J venture to think that there is no more reason for a censorship 
for plays than there is for books; in fact, less so, because a book 
once in circulation is impossible to 
check, whereas a play’°can be stopped 
at once. 


Work and Tea on the Stage.— 
We are constantly being told that we 
do not work as hard in this country 
as Americans do in theirs. Of some 
classes of our community the state- 
ment is very probably true; of indi- 
viduals engaged in the business of 
amusing others it is undoubtedly true. 
Actors and actresses, no matter what 
their positions may be, are never 
worked as hard at rehearsals prepara- 
tory to a London production or a 
provincial tour as are their fellow 
players across the Atlantic. The 
same punctuality is not insisted 
upon here, nor are the hours 
devoted to rehearsals as long in 
England asin America. Look, 
too, at the way an American 
chorus has to bustle: about and 
compare them with some of our 
choruses ; a visit to a musical 
comedy in the suburbs or the 
provinces will improve the lesson. 


THE COMIC LOVERS IN ‘*SATURDAY TO MONDAY 


The picture shows Mr. Probyn Dyke, cousin and secretary to Lord Culvert (Mr. A. Vane Tempest), 
and Miss Angela Porchester (Miss Beatrice Forbes Robertson), with whom he tried to elope. The pair 
at bear down uninvited to stay with Mrs. Wendover 


THE SERIO-COMIC NOTE OF 


“SATURDAY TO MONDAY” 
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In America.—In America it is common. Some of the touring 
managers over there, too, give with the best seats for the matinée 
an invitation to a “ pink tea” on the stage after the final curtain 
to meet the players. For these entertainments a few minutes suffice 
to drape the stage or set a scene as a background, and the ladies 
who have bought 30-cent. tickets are always delighted with the 
novelty of tea on a stage andthe honour of meeting what the 
manager Calls “‘ my actors and actresses.” 


“The Snarling of the Gods.”—The 
disagreement between Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham and the gentlemen of the gallery has 
given plenty of pabulum to the quidnuncs. 
Why did the gallery, or some of its occu- 
pants, behave in such a 
noisy way at the first pcr- 
formance of Zhe Bride 
and Bridegroom? 
Various explanations are 
offered ; among them, that 
Miss Mabel Terry Lewis 
did not get her “ call” on 
the first night of 17y Lady 
of Rosedale. According 
to another authority, who 
has not found his way 
into print, the box offices 
are at the bottom of it 
all. But I prefer to take 
Miss Warden’s theory that 
the gallery simply did not 
like the play, 


Gallery Criticism.— 
Many observers are of 
opinion that the gallery 
is the last resort of articu- 
me late criticism, The stalls 
AT THE ST. JAMES’S are cynical, the profes- 
sional newspaper critics 


rarely write what they 
really feel. The pit (owing 
to the introduction of the 
gueue) is increasingly full of women devoted to the actor personally. 
But the gallery, which goes out to the play with a grim sense of 
responsi- bility, expresses what it actually feels. 
As an ex- aS ample of how newspaper critics rarely 
allow them- § selves to write a harsh criticism however 
true I re- cently cited the case of a leading fady 
who was loudly hissed on a recent first night 
for a very inadequate performance; but 
not one critic mentioned the fact. 


The Gallery's Ordeal.—Just con- 
sider the physical mood of the gallery. 
It stands for hours (probably on an 
empty stomach) waiting for the doors 
to open. It occupies very bad seats 
and it gets the full benefit of the 
exhausted and heated air of the house. 
Now the stalls drop in as 
they choose after an excel- 
lent dinner and are alto- 
gether in- less irritable 
mood. When the gallery 
after its discomforts is treated to a 
very poor play and then to a con- 
temptuous comment on its attitude 
of course it jibs. I am not attempt- 
ing to defend the gallery’s rudeness 
—lam trying to explainit. Surely 
the best thing to do on these occa- 
sions is to ring down the curtain 
and lower the lights. Nobody then 
wants to score off his neighbour or 
make an exhibition of himself. The 
American method of dead silence is 
a treatment we might well adopt 
on this side. In any case I think 


Bograph 


No second-rate company in this 
country is called upon to give 
two performances daily on tour. 


The picture shows Lord Culvert of Alcester (Mr. George Alexander) displaying the! 

hat of Lady Diana Porchester to her would-be son-in-law, Mr. Probyn Dyke (Mr. 

Vane Tempest), Lady Angela having fallen into the river at a bogus rendezvous 
fixed for her by Lord Culvert 
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that the idea of “ organised oppo- 
sition ” is simply fudge. Only poor 
plays are booed. 
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“Saturday to Monday” at the St. James’s Theatre. 


Biograph 
SOME OF THE UNINVITED GUESTS WHO COME TO SEE MRS. WENDOVER 
The picture shows, from left to right: Mr. Stanley Pidding (Mr. E. Vivian-Reynolds), who dumps himself at Mrs. Wendover's ; Lady Diana Porchester (Miss Elinor Aickin); 


Miss Ursula Toop (Miss Frances Wetherall), the clergyman's sister to whom Lord Culvert made love; Mrs. Wendover; Lord Culvert; and Miss Skeat (Miss Alice Beet), 
the village spinster to whom Lord Culvert also made love 


Biograph 
LORD CULVERT OF ALCESTER DINING WITH MRS. WENDOVER AT HER COTTAGE AT THAMES FILTON ON SATURDAY EVENING 


This picture shows the opening scene in. the ‘irresponsible’? comedy. Lord Culvert of Alcester goes to dine with his old friend, Mrs. Wendover, and the house is 
ultimately invaded by many unbidden guests. This picture shows, from left to right: Mrs. Wendover (Miss ‘Lilian Braithwaite), Jarvis (Miss Nella Powys), Thompson 
(Miss Cortsande Hamilton), and Lord Culvert (Mr. George Alexander) 
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RHE ALE eke 


Two Pianists 
Contrasted 


I have been hearing 
two pianists play 
Chopin, the two greatest 
of pianists perhaps— 
Pachmann and d’Albert. 
It was the first time I 
had heard d’Albert, and 
I cannot suppose that I 
am able to do him jus- 
tice after hearing him 
only once, and mainly in 
Chopin. He _ has_ be- 
come, they tell me, more 
excessive, plays more to 
the public; yet as he 
tears a passion to tatters 
one realises that he has 
the passion. His thun- 
ders are a bad form of 
rhetoric, but, as rhetoric 
sometimes can be, they 
are valid. <A strong 
human emotion comes 
through them, and be- 
hind them there is the 
brain of a musician. 

Indeed, nothing 
struck me so much in 
this imposing, emotionai 
playing as the quality 
of thought in it. d’Al- 
bert is a more con- 
siderate musician than 
pianist. His reading of 
a piece is like a fine edi- 
tion of it, and educates. 
He sees it from end to 
end, grasps it entire, and 
seems to give it to you in 
one breath. There is 
Jess pause in his brain 
than even in his fin- 
gers; and the fingers 
play somewhat as Mr. 
Brangwyn paints. There 
is breadth, colour, a 
broad and vivid general 
effect. There are times 
when he generalises, 
and in spite of some 
marvellous slow move- 
ments he is never 
wholly interested in the 
notesas notes. He feels 
notes as expression, not 
as pure sound, Only 
Pachmann feels music 
as pure sound. To 
d@’Albert it is a means 
for the expression of 
human emotion. Music 
is that, but it is more 
than-that. Only Pach- 
mann has pursued it 
b-yond the world, to its 
icy elemental birth. 

In Pachmann’s play- 
ing there is a frozen 
tenderness, with, at 
moments, the elvish 
triumph of a gnome 
who has found a bright 
crystal or a diamond. 
Pachmann is inhuman, 
and music, too, is in- 
human. To him, and 


‘“ Harlequin and the 


THE DEMON ALCOHOL VISITS THE COLONEL 


A TRICK PICTURE OF THE JUDGE LOOKING AT HIMSELF 


Fairy’s Dilemma” at the Garrick 


Ellis & Valery 


This picture shows the vicarage of St. Parabola, in which the Demon Alcohol (Vr. Robertshaw) makes 
his appearance through the floor to the astonishment of the colonel of the Guards (Mr. Bourchter) 


Ellis & Walery 


This picture shows Judge Whortle (Mr. Sy iney Valentine) astounded at his own appearance as the 
pantaloon into which the Demon Alcohol transforms him. He does not do this in the play, of course 


Ellis & Watery 
THE FAIRY, ROSEBUD, MAKES HER APPEARANCE AT THE VICARAGE 
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By Arthur 


Symons 


domesticated, not fami- 
liar as a household cat 
with our hearth. When 
he plays it, music speaks 


‘no language known to 


us, has nothing of our- 
selves to tell us, but is 
shy, alien, and speaks 
a language which we do 
not know. It comes to 
us a divine hallucina- 
tion, chills us a little 
with its ‘airs from 
heaven” or elsewhere, 
and breaks down for an 
instant the too solid 
walls of the world, show- 
ing us the gulf. 

When d’Albert plays 
the berceuse, beautifully, 
it is a lullaby for healthy 
male children growing 
too big for the cradle. 
Pachmann’s is a lullaby 
for fairy changelings who 
have never had a soul, 
but in whose veins 
music vibrates ; and in 
this intimate alien thing 
he finds a_ kind of 
humour. 

In the attempt to 
humanise music, that 
attempt which almost 
every executant makes, 
knowing that he will be 
judged by his success or 
failure in it, what is 
most fatally lost is that 
sense of mystery which, 
to music, is atmosphere. 
In this atmosphere alone 
music breathes _ tran- 
quilly. So remote is it 
from us that it can only 
be reached through some 
not quite healthy ner- 
vous tension, and T’ach- 
mann’s- physical  dis- 
quietude when he plays 
is but a sign of what it 
has cost him to venture 
outside humanity, into 
music. Yet in music 
this mystery is a simple 
thing, its native air; and 
the art of the musician 
has less difficulty in its 
evocation than the ait 
of the poet or the painter. 
With what an effort do 
we persuade woids or 
colours back from their 
vulgar articulateness into 
at least some recollection 
of that mystery which is 
deeper than_ sight or 
speech, Music can never 
wholly be detached from 
mystery, can never 
wholly become articulate, 
and it is in our igno- 
rance of its true nature 
that we would tame it to 
humanity and teach it 1o 
express human emotions, 


$ Ey zs The Rev. Aloysius Parfitt (Mr. O. B. Clarence) and Lady Angela Wealdstone, daughter of the Marquis of , 
rightly, it isa thing not Harrow (Miss Violet Vanbrugh), being interviewed by the good fairy, Rosebud (Miss Jessie Bateman) not its own. 
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A SMOKER’S COURTESY 


“phe importance of the hat in the Near East was dealt with ina to the left above. 
recent issue of THE TATLER, in which it was stated that in 


Armenia, for instance, the hat 
of an exile who had died 
abroad would be solemnly 
interred in his native ceme- 
tery. Though, perhaps, the 
Far East cannot show such 
a depth of regard as this for 
a detachable head-dress the 
white-robed Korein regards 
his tall hat as one of his most 
cherished possessions. First 
of all, there is the cherished 
top-knot—the hair is not 
done up in the Manchu pig- 
tail form as in the neighbour- 
ing empire of China, but in 
a closely-tied knot. One of 
these knots can be seen in 
the view given here, where a 
Korean is endeavouring to 
trade with a few fellow citizens 
of Seoul. The group includes 


three stages of head-dressing. 
hat—a gauze open-work structure. 


brim, — which with 
the crown reminds 
one strongly of the 
old national Welsh 
hat. This hat can- 
not stand the rain, 
and as it rains very 
frequently in Korea 
the careful Korean 
carries in his sleeve 
a special little hat 
cover which folds 
up like a fan. 


The Mourner’s 
Basket Hat 


Besides this 
protection the more 
careful Korean 
carries an oil-paper 
umbrella which 
guards the whole of 
his quaint person- 
age. Then there is 
the special mourn- 
ing hat, a more 
astonishing -looking 
contrivance — than 
the tall hat and its 
cover. It is made 
of matting and in 
general shape sug- 
gests a mushroom. 
One of these is seen 


A STUDY 


Over the head-dress is worn the tall 


Placed over the gauze hat which covers the top-knot. 


THE QUAINT 


HATS AND HEAD-DRESSES & 


OF THE 


HERMIT KINGDOM. 


IN KOREAN HATS AT FUSAN 


RHE “PAT EER 


A HAT UMBRELLA 


This hat appears to have a special mourning 
significance, which, however, does not appear to apply to a similar 


but larger hat. This hat is 
the largest at present known 
in Korea. One of these is 
shown to the right. It is also 
made of matting and serves 
as a kind of combined um- 
brella and hat. Both men 
and women seem to use the 
umbrella hat indiscriminately. 
Buying a Korean Hat 

Mr. George Lynch, special 
correspondent of the Sphere 
inthe Far East, had an amus- 
ing interview with a_hat- 
seller recently in Korea. He 
writes : ‘f At one town, seeing 
some men selling hats, their 
stock displayed on mats laid 
on the street while they 
smoked beside them, I decided 
to buy one. While trying 
one on a crowd collected, 


and their faces were mirrors sufficient to judge which suited me 
One can half see through the best. By the time I had selected one and reached the more 


important stage of 
getting at the price 
1 must have had 
at least a hundred 
assisting me. The 
price asked by the 
vendor was twelve 
yen, which was 
greeted with expres- 
sions of derision by 
the crowd. I replied 
with an offer of one 
yen. He dropped 
at once to eight and 
I rose a few sen. 
By indicating that 
I was about to trans- 
fer my custom else 
where I brought 
him down to four. 
I appeared to have 
the sympathy of the 
crowd, who evinced 
their approval every 
time I beat him 
down, and _ then 
when we agreed to 
three yen, | object- 
ing to his final 
attempts to make 
me pay extra for 


Stereograph copyright, Underwood & Underwood the strings to tic it 
THE CONICAL WHITE HAT PROTECTOR 
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All three stages of head-dress are seen here 


under my chin, they 
fairly yelled.” 
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OUR. NEW PRIZE COMPETITION BEGINS TO-DAY 


Who are the Three Prettiest Children in Great Britain and Ireland? 


| ast week we published an out ine of our new competition. This 
; week we give some further information concerning the com- 
petition and the rules to be observed by competitors. The competition 


will run for twelve weeks in all, beginning with the 
present issue. All intending competitors have to do 
is to send in a photograph of any pretty child, either 
their own or the child of any of their relations or 
friends. Any competitor may send in as many 
photographs as he or she pleases, but each photo- 
graph must be accompanied by a full set of twelve 
coupons, one of which will appear.during each week 
the competition lasts. A coupon will be found each 
week on the last page of THE TATLER, z.2., the page 
facing the inside back cover. 

As “child” is a somewhat indefinite term, it has 
been decided that no photograph of a boy or girl over 
twelve years of age will be considered by the judges 
in this competition. In all there will be three 
prizes, which will be awarded in order to the senders 
of what are adjudged to be the three prettiest chil- 
dren. The task of deciding which are the three 
prettiest children will be undertaken by two ladies 
whose names will be published at an early date, 
and the decision of these ladies must be regarded 


as absolutely final. Each photograph sent in must have written 
clearly on the back of it the name and address of the sender 


to ourselves the right to publish without payment any photograph 
or photographs received in connection with this competition, and 
the sending to us of a photograph by any competitor must be taken 


FIRST PRIZE—A SOLID SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


as implying full permission for us to publish the photograph. No 
social distinction will be made, and. the child of a gardener will 


as well as the full name and 
address of the original of the 
photograph. 

Photographs may be taken either 
by professional or amateur photo- 
graphers, but in all cases they 
must be non-copyright. For the 
benefit of those who perhaps do 
not understand what this means 
I may repeat what I said last 
week, Roughly speaking, the 
law concerning photographs is 
this: If you have a photograph 
taken by a_ professional photo- 
grapher and pay him for it the 
copyright is yours; that is to 
say, you can dispose of it for 
publication as you wish. If you 
do not pay for the taking of the 
photograph the copyright is the 
property of the man who took it, 
and he can refuse permission to 
have it published. We reserve 


THIRD PRIZE—A DIAMOND NECKLET 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond 
Merchants, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar 


have as good a chance of a prize 
as the child of a duke. Photo- 
gra-hs will only be received 
between Wednesday, August ro, 
and Tuesday, August 16, 1904. 

Unlike some of our previous 
prize puzzles this competition 
requires no special knowledge, no 
deep thinking, and no consulting of 
reference books. The only qualifi- 
cation needed is the possession of 
a photograph of a pretty child. i 
hope all competitors will carefully 
read every word on this page and 
abstain from worrying the editor 
with unnecessary questions. Above 
all things competitors should bear 
in mind the date of sending in 
their photographs. Prizes can be 
viewed at the Association of Dia- 
SECOND PRIZE—A LADY’S DRESSING BAG mond Merchants’ showrooms, 
6, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


FERS 


Square, W.C. 


FIRST PRIZE 
A Magnificent Tulip-pattern Solid Silver Tea and Coffee 
Service with Hot-water Jug 


The exact reproduction of the set built by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Ltd., for 
the Glasgow Exhibition to represent English silver work. Valued at £55 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Lady’s Green Levant Morocco Dressing Bag 


Fitted with a set of nine faceted English cut-glass bottles mounted in massive “ Repoussé’”’ 
sterling silver, sterling silver clock, two African ivory hair brushes, one each hat and cloth 
brush, shoe hern, button hook, paper-knife, glove-stretcher, powder box, lady’s companion com- 
plete with twelve manicure pieces, finest pearl handles and Sheffield steel. The leather 
fittings comprise stationery case, pen and pencil, bevelled edge mirror, folding table jewel 
case, purse, housewife (fitted with needles, pins, &c.), card case, note took, ink pot, match box, 
folding spirit Jamp, and leather covered folding curling tongs with ivory handles, Valued 
at £50 


THIRD PRIZE 
A Diamond Daisy-pattern Necklet 


With loop for attaching pendant, Every stone clear set and mounted in best quality gold. 
Valued at £35 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Midwinter Cricket.—The arctic 
weather which attended the opening stages 
of the M.C.C. team v. the ‘‘ Rest’? match 
entirely spoiled the game both from the 
players’ and spectators’? point of view. 
Lord Hawke has strongly.condemned Mr. 
Warner’s suggestion that the match should 
have been played later in the season and 
that the county committee, forgetting the 
championship for the nonce, ought cheer- 
fully to have released any players required 
for the match. Without touching on the 
differences of opinion between Lord Hawke 
and Mr. Warner it may be said that May 
is too early for important cricket. One 
has heard a good deal, especially from 
Mr. R. H. Lyttelton, of the cycle of fine 
summers which this country enjoyed during 
tne nineties. Whatever the summers may 
have been like from 1892 till 1902 we 
rarely get a warmand dry May. Take 
the past ten years—the dry.cycle. In 
1893 we had an altogether exceptional 
run of fine weather ; summer practically 
lasted from March till September. The 
following years May was chiefly remark- 
able for its frost and east winds. In 
1895, W. G.’s last great year, May was, 
on the whole, a dry and warm month. 
The weather during May, 1896, was warm 
but wet. May, 1897, was an ideal month 
for cricket. In 1898, however, May 
was the season for great coats, mufflers, and 
umbrellas. The following year we had a 
glorious May, but during the next three years 
only once—in Igor to wit—was May fit for 
cricket, while the weather in 1902, 1903, and 
1904 was of a kind to make angels weep. It 
will thus be seen that even in that wonderful 
cycle of fine weather which is supposed to 
have lasted from 1893 to 1903, in only five out 
of the ten years was the weather in May 
of such a nature as to make cricket really 
enjoyable. September, however, during nine of 
those ten years provided weather glorious for 
cricket and equally unsuitable for football. 


Imported Cricketers.—Lord Hawke scored 
a perfectly legitimate debating point against 
Warner when he referred to the importation 
of Albert Trott and Tarrant. He might also 
have added Roche and O/’Halloran. As 
regards Albert Trott, however, whatever just 
cause of complaint the rivals of Middlesex 
may have, Australia assuredly has no right to 
grumble. Towards the end of Mr. Sto:ldart’s 
1894-5 tour Albert Trott proved himself one 
of the best all-round cricketers in Australia. 
He took plenty of wickets and made bushels 
of runs against Mr. Stoddart’s team, many of 
whom were practically certain to be chosen 
for the test matches in England in the 
following year. Yet, when the Aus- 
tralian team for England was selected 
in 1896 Albert Trott’s name was omitted. 
It is true that he came over here with the 
tourists, but his position was that of an 
unattached and unofficial cricketer—a perfect 
free lance in fact. It is quite outside the 
question for anyone to say now that Albert 
Trott would have been of incalculable service 
to the Australians during their two last visits 
to England. They had an opportunity of 
making use of his services and declined it. 


ONE OF SURREY’S PROMISING RECRUITS 


Lord Dalmeny at the Oval 


The position of Lancashire towards Kermode 
is rather different from that of Middlesex 
towards Trott, O’Halloran, Roche, and 
Tarrant. Kermode was practically engaged 
by the Lancashire committee on the under- 
standing, no doubt, that he should play for 
the county when his. qualifications were 
proved. Lancashire alone was responsible 
for engaging and paying him. The head and 
front of the offence alleged against Middlesex 
in the matter of its importations is that 
the county committee takes undue advantage 
of its connection with Lord’s ground. To put 
the matter quite plainly the general im- 
pression is that the M.C.C. nurses and pays 
the players which Middlesex poaches from 
Australia until such a time as they are 
qualified to play for the county. Whether this 
impression is right or wrong I cannot say, but 
it unquestionably exists very strongly among 
those who reproach Middlesex with an undue 
fondness for aliens. 


Triangular Tests.—The hope once ex- 
pressed in these pages that some day the test 
matches, or international cricket champion- 
ship, might develop into a triangular duel 
between England, Africa, and Australia will 
not, I think, be realised this year. On paper 
the South African team form an exccedingly 
able body of cricketers, but hardly a match 
for the full strength of England. Of course, 
all the men may have come on immensely 
since their last visit to England, but other- 
wise the side does not seem much stronger 
than it was three years ago except for the 
added strength supplied by Frank Mitchell 
and R. O. Schwarz. Frank Mitchell at his 
best is almost good enough for any team in 
the world, but Schwarz when he was in 


England was never more than an ordinary” 


county player. 1 believe, however, that 
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Kotze, the South African fast bowler, is 
supposed to be much more effective than 
he was the last time he visited us. The 
most easy criticism of the team seems to 
be that itis likely to prove a match for 
the best counties but not strong enough 
to have any hope of defeating a repre- 
sentative English team, But this criticism 
became so hackneyed during the early 
visits of the Australians, and so often 
proved to be inaccurate, that one shrinks 
from applying it to our friends from South 
Africa. In any case it was an excellent 
idea of Lord Hawke’s to arrange a test 
match, A touring team is sure to benefit 
from the knowledge that it is considered 
good enough to play England. Before, 
however, the public can be persuaded to 
take seriously a test match between South 
Africa and ourselves the South Africans 
will have to rely entirely on South African 
cricketers. By no stretch of language can 
Schwarz and Frank Mitchell be described 
as anything but English players. 


Concerning Finance.—I have just read 
a very interesting article in the Age, a 
Melbourne paper, on the subject of the 
financial aspect of the M.C.C. tour. The 
object of the article seems to be to prove 
that there was no need for the M.C.C, to 
have incurred a deficit at all. From the 
figures given in the article it appears that 
out of the test matches alone the M.C.C. 
received £5,087 4s. 3d., which, the .4ge points 
out, is a larger sum than the Australians 
netted from their five test matches in England 
in 1902. I believe that altogether the tour 
cost £14,000, and it is suggested that the team 
incurred unnecessarily large expenses by stay- 
ing at the best hotels. Of course, it all depends 
on how one defines “unnecessarily.” If Myr. 
Murdoch or Mr. Warner, or whoever was 
directly responsible for the arrangements, con- 
sidered that the prospective success of the 
team was likely to be enhanced by its being 
thoroughly comfortably housed, who can say 
that the result of the tour did not prove that 
he was right ? It is impossible to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rule as to what are unnecessary 
expenses for a travelling team of cricketers. 
What is necessary for one man is superfluous 
for another. One of the county captains a 
short time ago told me that in the case of 
amateur cricketers travelling at the expense of 
the county he thought it would be a healthy 
rule if the men were to act exactly as though 
they were travelling at their own expense. 
The man who when travelling privately and 
not as a cricketer could only afford to go third 
class and to stay at a cheap hotel ought not 
when travelling at the cost of his county to go 
first class or to put up at an extravagant 
hotel. On the other hand, the man who 
has always travelled first class and put up 
at the best hotels was perfectly justified in 
following the same course when his expenses 
were charged against the county committee. 
Of course, my friend meant his rule only to 
apply to individuals and not to the case of 
an eleven travelling together. But the matter 
of expense is always a delicate one and 
had better be left to the conscience of 
individuals. 
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A Stale Subject.—The amateur and his 
expenses are always with us, Last week over 
the signature of “ Nemo”? a letter appeared in 
the Sfortsman telling the stale old story of 
how many amateurs are paid more highly 
than professionals. [I cannot for the life of 
me see what purpose is served by publishing 
such letters, Everyone admits that in theory 


W. W. ODELL OF LEICESTER 


One of the finest amateur bowlers in the country. 
In his first match this season at Lord's he took 
fourteen wickets for 103 runs 


it is impossible to defend the payment of 
amateurs, but everybody equally admits that 
the task of putting an end to this indefensible 
state of affairs is an exceedingly difficult and 
delicate one As far as the general public is 
concerned all it knows is that the paid ama- 
teur exists, but whether his numbers are few 
or many only those familiar with the inner 
working of county cricket can tell. Some day, 
perhaps, someone with all the facts and 
figures of paid amateurism at his finger-ends 
will take the public into his confidence, and 
the bomb shell thus exploded will probably 
cause the M.C ©. to move in the matter. 
Meanwhile the publication of mere generalities 
about “Mr.” and ‘ Esquire” and amateurs 
with salaries of £20a week are so much waste 
paper. Mr. D. L. A. Jephson in an article 
last week scemed to suggest that the begin- 
ning of the cure would be the open payment 
of the captains of all our county teams, and 
cer.ainly I do not see why the captain should 
not be treated as a paid official of his club. 
But the discussion of this subject when once 
one begins it is endless and unprofitable. 


Experts in Journalism.—The Daily Mail 
is nothing if not novel, and its novelties are 
generally illuminating. Its latest scheme for 


having all the most important matches during 
the season described each morning by the 
respective captains is certainly worthy of 
commendation. The old-fashioned cricket 
reporter is being slowly but surely elbowed 
out of existence. A dozen years ago, as 
Mr. Fry recently remarked in THE TATLER, 
the men who played cricket and the men who 
wrote about it were divided into two different 


classes. All that, however, is now changed, 
and most of our first-class cricketers, 


amateurs and professionals alike, are em- 
bracing journalism, Excellent as this innova- 
tion is there is the danger, however, that it 
may be carried too far. First-class cricket 
appeals to two classes, those who play and 
those who look on, and of these the latter 
class is infinitely more numerous. Now, 
while the man who takes part in a county 
match is much more likely to give a perfectly 
accurate description of it than the critic who 
sits in the press box, it is only human nature 
that he should view the game almost exciu- 
sively from the player’s and not the spectator’s 
view. Yet, inasmuch as it 1s the spectators 
with their sixpences who make county cricket 
possible, it is only fair that some attention 
should be paid to their wishes, and that their 
opinions should occasionally be heard. [ 
should no more expect a county cricketer 
while still an active player to write impartially 
of the game than | should expect an article 
untinged with prejudice on fiscal reform from 
the pen of Mr, Chamberlain or an impartial 
disquisition on passive resistance from Dr. 
Clifford. The arm-chair critic has many 
faults, but his point of view is often broader 
than that of the wicketkeeper or short-slip. 


The M.C.C., the ‘‘ Rest,” and Another, 
—The Daily Chronicle last Monday gave 
the name of a team of its own in which none 
of the men who appeared either for the M.C.C, 
or the “‘ Rest” were included, The Chronzcle’s 
team consisted of L. C. H. Palairet, C. B. 
Fry, R. H. Spooner, G. W. Beldam, C. 
McGahey. King of Leicestershire, H. K. 
Foster, Haigh, H. Martyn, Wass, and Hal- 
lam. On paper this team certainly looks 
strong enough to test to the utmost either the 
winners of the ashes or the “Rest” eleven. 
I would recommend those who whenever the 
Australians are in this country make a prac- 
tice of sneering at the stupidity of the selectors 
of the English teams to enter in a scrap book 
the two teams that played in the early part of 
last week at Lord’s together with the Dazly 
Chronicle's eleven. A glance at these three 
teams proves the immense strength of English 
cricket, but it also accentuates the difficulties 
which attend any committee that attempts to 
put England’s best team into the field. Of 
the thirty-three names which the scrap book 
will contain one would not care to say that 
any one is unworthy of a place in a repre- 
sentative English eleven. Indeed, if a team 
for a tour in Australia were being picked to- 
morrow, and if the whole of these thirty-three 
players were able and willing to undertake 
the journey, who could pick with certainty 
the fourteen men who would unanimously be 
allowed to be the strongest team England is 
capable of producing ? 


A National Characteristic. —I expect 
many old - fashioned cricketers shuddered 
slightly last Tuesday morning when on open- 
ing their paper they read an account of how 
the M.C.C. and “ Rest” teams were enter- 
tained at the Alhambra on Monday evening. 
Truth to say, the Alhambra business savoured 
slightly of a gladiatorial show. Some years 
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ago the Cambridge cricket or football team— 
I forget which—was most severely criticised 
for having conspicuously worn their light blue 
mufflers at the Empire on the evening after 
the ’varsity match, and | am inclined to think 
that the criticism was just. Avoidance of 
all fuss and display is one of the most ad- 
mirable of our characteristics, and in sport 
especially we pride ourselves on our dislike 
for spectacular effects. 


The Libel Case.— After Mr. Sievier's own 
admissions the verdict of the jury was inevit- 
able. During the hearing of the case, how- 
ever, I discussed the matter with a good many 
racing men, and their opinion was that a 
great deal of cant has been talked about 
Mr. Sievier. ‘‘I have made many bets with 
Sievier,” said a member of the Turf Club to 
me, ‘and when he lost he always paid up, 
but I should no more dream of playing cards 
or billiards with him than I would of intro- 
ducing him to any club of which I am a 
member. He has never pretended that his 
code of honour is that which is observed 
among gentlemen. ‘The whole trouble arose 
through the absurd attempt to treat Sievier as 
anything but what he professed to be—an 
unprincipled adventurer.” I fancy that my 
friend’s opinion is that generally held by 
racing men of all sorts and descriptions. 


A Birthday Number.—Lavd and Water, 
which under the proprietorship of Mr. Man- 
ning Foster has been transformed into one 
of the very best of our illustrated papers. 
is celebrating its 2,oooth number on May 21 
by presenting all its readers with a photo- 
graphic art supplement. Among other in- 
teresting features will be a reproduction of 
the sporting pictures in the Royal Academy, 
an article on “ Cricketers who Draw Crowds” 
by the late W. J. Ford, while Mr. Home 


Copyright of “lhe Tater” 


LEES OF SURREY 


Who bowled so excellently against Hampshire 
at the Oval last week 


Gordon will present Mr, P. F. Warner as the 
subject of his “ Studies of Famous Cricketers.’ 
These studies, by the way, are among the 
cleverest things I have read for some time. 
This number of Zand and Water ought to 
be read eagerly by everyone who takes the 
slightest interest in sport. 


THE TATLER 


The London and South-Western has 
arranged a series of land and sea trips 
combining the delights of a railway journey 
through picturesque scenery with the bracing 
effect of a sea trip in some of the most 
comfortable vessels afloat. The availability 
of the tickets cover a period of fourteen days, 
thus making allowance for a short or pro- 
longed stay as may be required, whilst 
arrangements for break of journey and alter- 
nate route for return provide fresh attractions 
and enable the holidaymaker to visit every 
place of mterest. The principal trips from 
Waterloo Station are as follows: To Paris 
(St. Lazare) vid Southampton, Havre, and 
Rouen on May 19, 20, and 21. Return fares : 
first class, 39s. 3d. ; second class, 30s. 3d. ; 
and third class, 26s. Passengers holding 
these tickets can break their journey at Havre 
and Rouen in one direction only. To St. 
Malo on May 20, to Havre on May 20 and 
21, to Cherbourg on May 21. Return fares 
to Cherbourg, 23s. 6d., to Havre and St. Malo, 
24s. 6d. These tickets enable passengers to 
return from either port, or Granville, also vd 
the Channel Islands, but do not cover cost of 
conveyance from one port to another. 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.e., answers to the seventh acrostic 
(dated May 18) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, May 30. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
*“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like 


“May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Railways and the Holidays. 


The Midland programme embraces almost 
every important town and pleasure resort in 
the United Kingdom and Ireland. The trips 
begin to run on Thursday to Belfast and the 
north of Ireland, the railways in that district 
being now owned by the Midland Company. 
The periods for which the tickets are avail- 
able vary from one to sixteen days, affording 
an ample variety of choice for all classes of 
holidaymakers. The weekly summer excur- 
sions also come into force on Friday, and 
these cover a wide field independently of 
the excursions run for Whitsuntide. Week- 
end tickets are issued every Friday and Satur- 
day from London (St. Pancras) and other 
principal Midland stations to the chief and 
inland holiday resorts, including the ‘‘ Peak” 
District of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, the Lake 
District, the north-east coast, and Scotland. 
The tickets are available for return on the 
following Sunday (where train service permits), 
Monday, or Tuesday. 
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The Great Western will 1un excursions 
during the holidays to Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Chester, Cork, Worcester, 
Bath, Central Wales lines, Cheltenham, Mal- 
vern, Stratford-on-Avon, Cornish Riviera, 
Cambrian coast, Channel Islands, Dartmouth, 
Dawlish, Douglas, Falmouth (special motor 
tours, Whitsun week, Falmouth to the Lizard 
and Mullion), Ilfracombe, Lynton, Newquay, 
North Wales coast, Penzance, St. Ives, 
Scilly Islands, Teignmouth, Tenby, Torquay, 
Weston-super-Mare, Weymouth, Chepstow, 
Cholsey, Goring, Henley, Oxford, Pangbourne, 
Ross, Tintern, Staines, Wallingford, Windsor, 
and to many other health and_ holiday 
resorts served by the Great Western Railway 
Company’s extensive system. On the days 
immediately preceding Whit Sunday many of 
the long-distance trains will be duplicated. 
On Whit Monday several of the up and down 
expresses will not run, and there will be other 
minor alterations in the services. Pamphlets 
containing full particulars of the Whitsuntide 
excursions, riverside bookings and week-end 
arrangements will be forwarded by the 
company on receipt of a post card stating the 
information required. 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 


(Eleventh Series) 


HON 2 avo G Oe MB 
E A R L 
D O M I N oO 
GawAS Pie eS beieka= .O 
Bea era Yee Ope eee Open VE 


2. The Earl and the Girl, running at the Adelphi. 

4. Various spellings accepted. 

5. Also Avenue des Champs Elys*es, one of the 
principal streets in Paris. . 


Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Aladdin, Altisidora, Aenea, Aldebella, Atlantic, Attrisolle, 
Alnwick, Ampersand, Alif, Avalina, Aar, Alferina, Alta- 
nower, Avery, Aredane, Amesham, Aylwards, Astynaza, 
Ajib, Astwood, Adabarth, Ashbury, Aredark, Agnes, 
Adecee, Almeria, Aaron, April, Ajanda, Abna, Arosa, 
Arpa, Amsted, Aston, Atalanta, Bosmere, Buscot, Bydif, 
Belmanor, Bydand, Briar-rose, Balfe, Brislington, Bristol, 
Beauty, Belledame, Bonnie-bell, Bow-wow, Baffled-not, 
Bela, Belotelo, Busby, Buxstead, Bryntirion, Biddlebird, 
Berks, Bloomsbury, Berth, Benger, Bowknives, Bulbul, 
Becepe, Bimbo, Boynes, Beeswax, Bendy, Criffel, Cro- 
quet, Chuffo, Chinchin, Cantiniere, Carlos, Clarelou, 
Coolidge, Chelobhai, Carminol, Carte-blanche, Cyprus, 
Cousin-kate, Cherry-cheeks, Croaker, Chromatic, Car- 
rickduff, Chippie, Cass, Chiria, Castledene, Coomb, 
Colleen-bawn, Cymric, Cervin, Corrib, Cocky, Crossjack, 
Cambridge, Cecilia, Carrots, Dante, Dumbie, Driscoll, 
Dubious, Dignity, Dee, Digamma, Dumnorix, Dainty, 
Dolabella, Davos-platz, Dearthing, Differential, Dodpoller, 
Dewankhas, Dunwood, Elmbank, Evelyn, Enos, Elbe- 
roni, Exe, Emigrant, Elleville, Eastwind, Esperance, 
Emerald, Ethie, Flosager, Flapper, Frisquet, Florodora, 
Fortiter, Fulmarno, Filletoville, Fusilier, Fidelia, Fleta, 


UP wnH 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Eleventh Series) 


The date is near when all who toil by day 
Will for a brief glad time be free to play. 
This is the season that I indicate, 

Be yours the task to put my meaning straight. 


. This is a natural coronet of flowers, 
Worn by the sylvan folk in sportive hours. 


. The river-horse am I, a vegetable liver, 
Cut down colloquially, bereft of my river. 


. A worshipped image set in church or grove, 
And comes to mean an object of great love. 


. Not far from Rome, a lovely townlet, and 
A music-hall to be found in the Strand. 


. The port by which great liners enter in 
Through the Suez Canal their way to win. 


» Symbol in savage states of might and powers. 
With us it merely wards off casual showers. 


. Our first line of defence. It does suggest 
The names of Drake, Hawke, Nelson,’and the rest. 
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Fiora, Florence, Francis, Freda, Gasco, Gargoyle, Gros- 
venor, Griselda, Gem, Gabarou, Gooney-goop, Goldmine, 
Gumberbird, Golo, Grimstone, Glevum, Herr-oil, Horsa, 
Heath, Hemlock, Hopeiwin, Hook, Hittite, Himalaya, 
Hadith, Hussar, Ibis, Ignota, Ikansolvit, Ingovar, Irene, 
TBEKO, Jid, y otiniels Joker, Jinko, Knot, Keys, Karker, 
<athbaron, Kid, Kassandra, Kamsin, Kilkenny, Keepatit, 
Katchewan, Kand, Kilton, Kiwi, Ko, Kempsey, Lhasa, 
Lovey-mary, Lengthington, Lavender, Lux, Leep, Lady- 
bower, Louth, Lady-day, Louise, Larola, Lontos, Lost- 
withiel, Liskinbwee, Lookitout, M. L. H., Mamouna, 
Milton, Max, Macaudax, Muggleton, My-eye, Minamie, 
Marion, Moira, Mahtal, Maremma, Manor, Mifflewax, 
Monozite, Marlburian, Mars, Magglekind, Miss-ethel, 
Mustigrits, Minorca, Mascotte, Mummer, Mereworth, Mia, 
Moremie, Magpie, Mon, Mater, Nitram, Nibs, Norbreck, 
Nimble, Novara, Ninny, Nacnud, No-trumps, Nidma, 
Nedals, Olea, Ox, Ohto, Oak, Odnil, Oswy, Owlet, Omar, 
Orion, Owen, Peeroot, Pom-pom, Petite, Peebeege, Puff- 
billiards, Peace, Pophen, Pegasus, Pixie, Parciau, Paris, 
Park, Passbaker, Peugeot, Pongkyle, Primavera, Penguin, 
Pluto, Queerlock, Quogo, Quack-quack, Rough, Reldas, 
Reindeer, Ronpu, Roma, Rock, Roy, Rekerki, Sweetbells, 
St. George, St. Quentin, Starlight, Spin, Skyscraper, 
Seesaw, Safie, Seagull, Simonstree, Stopher, She, 
Swansnest, Square, Snipe, Supercargo, Sheward, Sherk- 
olmes, St. Andrew, Scraps, Sandow, Saskerre, Sunny- 
brook, Siffleuse, Sa, Salmon, Sturford, Storey, Troloss, 
Three-tricks, Tamworth, Tiptilted, Tobias-john, Tiballak, 
Tacitus, Tufted-hen, Twin, Telephone, Trix-B, Tryandu, 
Taffy, Tatticalli, Talfourd, Tina, Towser, Truth, Tidy- 
hero, Tussock, Teufel, Usher, Umballa, Unsterbel, 
U. B.C., Variag, Victor, Vinna, Verax, Vix, Waterside, 
Wynell, Waxsteed, We-two, Whiskers, Wicwaka, Wug- 
mump, Wotherspoon, Whare-hou, Wasp, Whip-poor-will, 
Widow-twigg, Wyst, Whereisit, Wild-violet, Worthing, 
Winifred, Whiffle-hard, Wayfoong, Wontgo, Weel, Work- 
itout, Wieldfood, Wizard, ;Waver, Wistahs, }X.X., 
Xerxes, Yoke, Yellow, Yasmar, Yma, Zwanzig, Zou-zou, 
Zwei. 

No answer to No. 1 was received from ‘ Kilton.” The 
real name of the other pseudonym is quite different. See 
the latter part of Rule 3. 

In reply to ‘sHussar,” the Acrostic Editor thas again 
and again warned solvers that it is an error to trust to 
Sunday posts or halfpenny stamps, He can only do so 
once more. Halfpenny stamps are very dangerous 
because they may be surcharged, and then would be 
rejected at the office, 


TENTH SERIES 
‘Answer to the Special Acrostic.) 


Tec A P (UT) 
2h O mo Rit let bya Ngai 

Soe Rte And Bins nceL 

Pyro E M oO 

5+ U R A N (1UM) 


. t. Ut,” sLatin fore!‘ that.” 
“ head." 
2, War news. 
3. Areoia, rabi, rabbi. 
4, Omer, the kind-hearted undertaker in David Cop per- 
field ; Homer. 
5. Radium was found in Uranium. 


“Caput" Latin for 


Correct answers have been received from: Aar, 
Bulbul, Freda, Golo, Ko, Oak, Roma, Scraps, Yasmar. 

“Aenea’’ guessed all but light 5. ‘' Lookitout's"’ 
attempt is commended. 

For the nine ties the following contest of ingenuity is 
set: ‘‘ What do you think would be the best way of work- 
ing off these ties?’ To the senders of the three most 
novel, ingenious, and practicable proposals the prizes 
will be awarded. The answers must reach the office not 
later than first poston Monday. They should be marked 
special." Humour in the answer (provided it is practi- 
cable) will be taken into account. 
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“THE TATLER ” 


Conducted by 


Neen this week I have received an inquiry from a correspondent 
as to where the rules of “ misery bridge” can be obtained. I 
am sorry that I am not able to give the required information as I 
do not know even of the existence of such a game, and I thought 
that I knew all about bridge. There evidently is such a game, and 
it appears to be known more in the provinces than in London as 
this is the fifth or sixth inquiry that I have had lately about it, and 
all the inquirers write from the country. I have never heard of such 
a game being played in any London club and I strongly suspect 
that there are no rules for it, otherwise I should be almost certain to 
have seen them. I know the game of mistre at solo whist and I 
assisted in drawing up the rules for it, but that is quite a different 
game and the rules of it could not be applied to bridge at all. I 
should be very glad to hear from any of my readers what the game 
is and how it is played, and if necessary we will frame some rules 
for it. Apropos of rules, there have never been any authoritative 
laws for dummy bridge or cut-throat bridge, but this is shortly going 
to be rectified, and when the revised bridge laws are published they 
will be found to include laws for both dummy and cut-throat bridge. 
A correspondent signing himself “ An Old Bridge-player” writes 

to ask what the dealer ought to declare with the following hand :— 


Spades - - - - K, 10, 8,6 
Hearts - - - - J,6 

Clubs - - - =a RTO MG 3 
Diamonds” - - - ee Oya [hts 


Score, 24 to 6 against the dealer. 

It will be noticed that my correspondent omits to mention 
whether either side has won a game. This is a very important con- 
sideration and will often make all the difference, although this 
particular case is not affected by it. I presume that the score was 
“a game and 24” against the dealer, and that the doubt in “ An 
Old Bridge-player’s” mind was whether the hand was sufficiently 
strong to justify a very desperate no-trump call to try and save a very 
desperate situation. 

My answeris, No; the hand is not strong enough, and the dealer 
ought to pass the declaration at any point of the score. It is an 
excellent assisting hand to anything that your partner can declare ; 
if he can declare no-trumps or a good heart or diamond you have a 
very good chance of winning the game, and any of the three declara- 
tions are well within the bounds of probability. 

If he has such a hand that he is obliged to declare a black 
suit you are still quite likely to get the odd trick or at an rate to save 
the game. 

I am strongly opposed to the idea that when your opponents are 
a game and 24 up it is advisable either to win the game or to lose it. 
Certainly the odds are considerably against you if you do not win the 
game on that hand, but odds-on chances do not always come off at 
bridge any more than they do at racing, and when your opponents 
are 24 or 26, or even 28, up it is by no means a certainty that they 
will go out on their next hand. I have no idea what the correct 
odds are, but I should always take 3 to 1 about a side who were 24 
up going out on the next hand. 

A point that is not half enough appreciated is the great difference 
that there is between your opponents being 24 up in the first game 
and in the last. One constantly sees the wildest declarations made 
in the first game because the opponents are 24 up, and then when 
it has ended in disaster the declarer says, ‘‘I am sorry, partner, but 
it was a declaration to the score.” It may have been ina sensea 
declaration to the score, but it was a very bad one. If it is the first 
game, or much more so if it is the second and your side is a game 
to the good, the fact that your opponents are within easy reach of 
game, should make you more careful about your declaration so as 
not to give them any extra chance of going out on your hand. 

When your opponents are a game and 24 the position is desperate, 
and you should take any risk that is within the bounds of reason 
provided that you will win the game if it comes off, but it is folly to 
make a no-trump on which you cannot win the game unless your 
dummy puts you down a no-trump hand. Our competition is 
drawing to its close and there will only be one acrostic after this. 

In answer to *C. D.,” | consider that Z was justified in doubling. 
It is a very risky double, but it looks like the only possible chance of 
saving the game, and therefore it is worth the risk of losing a few 
extra points. 
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THE TATLER 


BRIDGE COMPETITION. 
Mr. 


W. Dalton. 


BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. XII. 


B’s HAND (Exfosed) Z’s HAND 

Spades - J4 Spades - K3 

Hearts - O95 Hearts - K to 3 

Clubs - speAL Oy] 622 Clubs - - 84 
Diamonds - 10 4 2 Diamonds - AQ98 63 


Score, A B 16, Y Z 22. A deals and leaves it to dummy, who 
declares clubs, and the first seven tricks are played as under :— 


Trick 4 


Trick 6 


l 


How should Z play, and for what reasons ? 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, THe TarLer, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.,” and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 


THE -“FATLER 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Eliminated Numbers.—No. 13 was elimi- 
nated on account of its unluckiness from the 
drawing of lots to decide on the order of 
starting in the Isle of Man trials. France 
apparently has no such superstition since 
No. 13 has been assigned to the Bayard Clé- 
ment to be driven by Guders in the French 
eliminating trials. A De Dietrich driven by 
Gabriel of Paris-Madrid racing fame was 
lucky enough to draw No. 1, the same good 
fortune falling to Mr. Stocks and his Napier 
in the Manx trials. It was a curious coinci- 
dence in the latter trials that the first five 
places in the order of starting should have 
fallen to two Darracqs and three Napiers. 


China a Market for Cars.—Last year 
with a great flourish of trumpets six motor 
cars lavishly decorated with imperial dragons 
were despatched to Pekin for the use of the 
Dowager Empress and the Chinese Court. 
Until a few days ago they had never been 
taken out of their packing cases. Few per- 
sons in Pekin knew how 
to put them together or 
drive them when “as- 
sembled,” and those few 
did not volunteer, for it 
is a fact that the Dowager 
Empress issued an edict 
that should any accident 
happen to a royal car 
its chauffeur would be 
beheaded with the least 
possible delay. 


Two American 
Drivers Appointed.—At 
Shanghai recently Prince 
Po Lun, nephew of the 
Dowager Empress, when 
en route for the St. Louis 
Exhibition was prevailed 
upon by the United 
States consul to take a 
trip on an American car, 
a 15-h.p. Thomas. So 
delighted was this Prince 
of China that he wrote 
to his imperial aunt 
directing that the six 
motor cars at Pekin 
should be unpacked and 
put in running order. 
Two American chauffeurs have been ap- 
pointed—with due provision for the safety of 
their heads—and the Chinese Court will soon 
be scorching about Pekin and a new speed 
law for mandarins’ motors will doubtless be 
enforced. 


INSPECTION OF 


Adjust your Brakes.—The motorist who 
complains after an accident that his brakes 
were out of order is just as culpable as a man 
who shoots a friend and tries to excuse him- 
self on the score that he did know that the 
pistol was loaded. There is no shadow of 
excuse for brakes being out of order. Always 
test your brakes before beginning a descent 
of a steep hill, and each time the motor is 
cleaned look to your brakes. Brakes are not 
infallible, neither are they everlasting. They 
need supervision and adjustment, and the 
time to exercise this care is not after an 
accident has happened. Modern brakes are 
almost perfect, but by neglect and abuse 
they can, of course, get out of order. 


At Break of Day.—The man who has 
never motored at five o’clock in the morning 
knows nothing of the real joy of the pastime. 
In the fresh, dewy, and more or less dustless 
hours of the day, when neither pedestrian nor 
horse—-save he of the milk cart—is abroad, 
the motorist may safely indulge in a little 
speed spurt. Not long since running up from 
Redbourn soon after daybreak I encounter-d 
Mr. Charles Jarrott on the Wolseley Gordon 
Bennett racer, and I may say the big insect- 
shaped car was not exactly crawling. 


Right of Way.—At Towcester they have 
a curious conception of road rights. Three 
motorists were summoned for “ driving to the 
common danger,” the danger apparently con- 
sisting in the fact that an auction was being 
held near the road causing a large crowd to 
collect. Fortunately the bench had the good 
sense to dismiss the case, and the police will 
learn therefrom that automobiles have more 
right on a main road than auction sales. 


ENGLISH CARS ENTERED FOR THE GORDON 


One of the Napier cars 


Motor Run to St. Louis Exhibition.— 
About 1,000 cars are expected to join in the 
huge motor caravan organised to run in July 
to the St. Louis Exhibition. Contingents 
from most of the leading cities will start so as 
to meet ev vouse and run in line to St. Louis. 
They will travel in the mightiest dust cloud 
the world has ever seen. 


Oppressive Motor Taxes.—The present 
Government has no mercy on motorists. 
Doubtless it needs revenue, but only the worst 
enemies of motor traction will approve of the 
decision to class motor cycles as carriages 
and make them pay 15s. a year to the Inland 
Revenue as a carriage tax. Doubtless some 
exemption will be made for motor cycles used 
for trade purposes, although I know a case 
in which the authorities demand the tax from 
an inspector of nuisances who uses his vehicle 
as a more efficient means of discharging his 
duties. The 5s. registration fee and Is. 
driving licence is quite sufficient tax for a 
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motor cyclist, and the motorists will doubtless 
speak up on the general heavy taxation of 
horseless carriages at the next general elec- 
tion. 

No More Crystal Palace Shows. — The 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders have 
decided to hold their next show at Olympia 
instead of at the Crystal Palace; the medi- 
zevally slow train service to the Palace is the 
main cause of the change. Motorists as rapid- 
transit men rebelled against the time wasted 
in getting to and from Sydenham. 


The Dust and Driver Nuisance. — It is 
difficult to say which is the greater motor 
nuisance—a reckless man in the front seat or 
the dust he leaves behind him. Eliminate 
both from motoring and it would be a sport 
for Paradise. The Automobile Club has 
determined to do its best in both cases. A 
letter has been issued calling on club members 
and the public generally to give information 
of reckless and inconsiderate driving to the 
club, which will bring 
moral force to the length 
of expulsion from the 
precincts of Piccadilly to 
hardened and notorious 
offenders. Never has 
reckless and dangerous 
driving reached such an 
epidemic height as in 
April and May of this 
year, and the spring 
crop of accidents has 
been heavy enough to 
call for prompt punish- 
ment by an Automobile 
Club tribunal. 


Dust - preventers.— 
The time is close at 
hand when the growth 
and celerity of modcrn 
traffic demand that roads 
be treated with some 
form of dust-preventer. 
The westrumite ~ laid 
down by royal command 
in Ireland on the roads 
leading to the Punches- 
town racecourse proved 
as successful as that 
recently applied on the 
Birdcage Walk from Buckingham Palace 
to Storey’s Gate. The large sums accru- 
ing to local authorities from car rezistration 
and driving licences should be compulsorily 
spent on the roads; no branch of road 
upkeep so seriously affects the public comfort 
and health as does dust repression. The 
London County Council should forthwith 
spend their large motor car receipts in an 
anti-dust treatment of those main roads in the 
metropolis most frequented by motor cars. 


BENNETT RACE 


Success by Sea and Land.—The great 
success of the 77éfle, a Quatre Georges 
Richard Brasier motor boat, at the Monaco 
races has set the French Gordon Bennett 
competitors to think that this make of road 
racer is likely to prove a formidable rival. 
The type of motor used on the Richard 
Brasier cars for the Coupe Internationale is 
identical with that employed on the racing 
boat, and regularity and reliability are its chief 
characteristics, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


apes golfer is a selfish animal. By this it 

is not meant that golf is a selfish game 
but only that men are selfish and golfers are 
but men. There can, of course, be little 
opportunity for the display of selfishness or 
unselfishness in the actual play of a game. 
It is not unselfishness but only weakness which 
condones, misses, or pardons breaches of rule 


PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ 
At West Middlesex. 


by an opponent. There is bumble-puppy golf 
as there is bumble-puppy whist, and both are 
rightly scorned by sane and serious players. 


B* the selfishness of golfers is manifested 

in their attitude not towards their 
opponents but towards those who have at 
least equal right to the use and ‘enjoyment of 
the links. Overcrowding is no doubt at the 
bottom of most of the regrettable occurrences 
one sees and hears of, but overcrowding and 
its attendant evils might be considerably 
reduced and in many cases entirely eliminated 
if members of clubs would only show a little 
more consideration and common sense in their 
attitude towards each other. 


@z: of the most frequent causes of over- 
crowding occurs at courses where many 
of the players come from town by a certain 
train every morning. This is unavoidable, 
and the rush for places and the unseemly 
scramble for precedence are also matters that 
seem to be beyond the power of legislation. 
But it is the common practice of the resident 
members to delay starting till just before the 
train comes in, so that when the town golfers 
arrive they find a crowd of residents on the 
first tee and have to wait, perhaps, half an 
hour before the first of them gets off. So 
much delay and irritation is caused by this 
selfish and inconsiderate conduct that it is 
surprising no effort is made by clubs to check 
it by legislation. 
iA\ hee cause of needless annoyance is 
re the way that many players interpret the 
etiquette both of passing and being passed. 
The status of three and four-ball matches is 


ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT 


J. H. Taylor driving 


simply this, that they have the right to play 
but not the right to delay any properly-con- 
stituted match, The mere sight of one of 
these matches, however, even two or three 
holes off, appears to be like a red rag to a bull 
to many players, and they immediately begin 
to hurry on as if their lives depended on 
catching up those in front and exercising what 
they believe to be 
their precious right 
of passing. 


a[ebs same players, 

if they are in 
front of a three-ball 
match or even a 
single which is 
going faster than 
themselves, will 
never offer to let it 
pass even if the 
green is perfectly 
clear both before 
and behind, and if 
a request is made 
will either refuse or 
only yield with a 
very bad grace. It 
does not occur to 
them that their own 
game as well as 
that of their pur- 
suers would be 
much more enjoy- 
able if they allowed 
the faster players to 
go through, 


ith the near 

approach of 
the championship there is the usual speculation 
as to the chances of candidates, but it cannot 
be said that there are any players either in 
the amateur or professional ranks likely to 
upset the old favourites. Mr, Maxwell 
will be the choice of most people for the 
amateur championship, for he is in splendid 
form at present and Sandwich is a course 
that suits his play. 
There are, however, 
two players in this 
year’s entry who 
make their first 
appearance in the 
amateur event and 
who will certainly 
have to be reckoned 
with. These are 
Mr. W. J. Travis, 
the American ama- 
teur champion, who 
has already arrived 
in this country, and . 
Mr. Robert Harris, 
the young Carnoustie 
player, who has re- 
cently been play- 
ing in remarkable 
form on metropolitan 
courses. Mr. Travis 
is well known as a 
formidable __ player, 
and Mr. Harris is 
undoubtedly a 
“class” player who 
will take a deal of 
beating. 
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PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ 
At West Middlesex. 


THE TATLER 


By Garden G. Smith: 


‘The open championship looks just about as 

open as it usually does. Many people 
express doubts as to whether Harry Vardon 
will be able to stand the strain of the four 
rounds after his recent illness, and all one 
can say is that if he does and manages to 
retain his title it will bea remarkable achieve- 
ment. The chances of his brother Tom should 
not be overlooked, for not only was he runner- 
up last year but he is the resident profes- 
sional at Sandwich, and his knowledge of the 
course in all states of the wind must count 
for something. Other professionals whose 
play will be watched with interest are E. Ray 
of Ganton and A. H. Toogood, the West 
Essex professional. The latter made his 
mark at Sandwich on the last occasion, and 
his play in the Mews of the World tourna- 
ment last autumn and his fine display on his 
own green a few days ago when he beat 
Harry Vardon, Taylor, and Herd prove him 


to be a player of the first rank. 
JANS interesting subject of speculation is 
what will be the winning score in this 
year’s open championship. ‘Ten years ago at 
Sandwich Taylor won with an average of just 
over 81, and five years ago Harry Vardon’s 
average was 773. Since then the rubber- 
cored ball has appeared, and last year at 
Prestwich when Vardon again won his aver- 
age was 75. Recently at Sandwich scores of 
72 and 73 have frequently been done by 
amateur players, and it seems probable if the 
weather be favourable that all previous re- 
cords will be cut in the open championship. 


aX welcome addition to the literature of golf 

is Songs of the Links, by R. K. Risk. 
This is a collection of verses that have 
appeared in Golf [llustrated, Punch, the St. 
James's Gazette, and other papers. Mr. Risk’s 
verses are admirable both in matter and form, 
and the book is eminently one for the week- 
end golfer to putin his bag. Songs of the 
Links is published by Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co., and by George Morton, Edinburgh, at 
the price of ts. 


ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT 


J. Braid (winner) driving 


THE TATLER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


JX focent unhappy altercation at a theatre bas drawn public 
attention to the question of the privileges of a first- 
night audience and especially the gallery part of it, and 
also to the rights and powers of a manager, and especially 
of an actor-manager, in his own house. It is rather unseemly 
that even after an indifferent piece part of the audience 
should give noisy expression to its disapproval. If the play 
is very bad indeed indulgence in natural feeling can hardly 
be prevented though it is unnecessary, and courtesy would 
restrain men from ‘“‘booing’’ however justified. It is also 
injudicious that a manager should make an unnecessary 
speech, enforcing silence on the hostile part of the audience 
and even threatening disturbers with future precautions. 
Nae it is all very superfluous, for the trouble comes from 
audience and manager, especially actor - manager, 
alike stepping outside their proper parts. The manager 
has procured a play, presumably the best he can get 
according to his judgment, and produces the play in the 
best manner that he can. The first-night audience comes 
to see the’ piece performed. Some like the play and indi- 
cate the fact by applause, others dislike it and ‘boo”’; 
others are indifferent or busy writing notices, and they are 
silent. This audience disperses, and next morning, or in 
a few days, the box-office returns of advance booking 
sufficiently show whether the play has “caught on” or not. 


Wee is the object of the manager in producing the 
play? Credit possibly, but profit certainly. What 
is the object of the audience? Pleasure from seeing and 
hearing. The main and permanent basis of the relation 
between manager and audience is commercial. Only the 
first-night audience has bought a pig ina poke; it knows 
the actors but not what they will do, hence it has ‘a right 
to feel aggrieved if the entertainment presented to it is 
very bad or even conspicuously below the usual standard of 
the manager. This resentment, however, should be very 
sparingly expressed and reserved for cases in which a 
manager has either despised the intelligence of his audience 
or shown a very gross error of judgment. 
Be audiences on the one side and managers—chiefly 
actor-managers—on the other have gone beyond the 
natural commercial relations of the producer and the pur- 
chaser. A pleased gallery likes to feel itself a collective 
patron of the arts and not merely a collection of holiday- 
makers each of whom has bought a shilling’sworth of mental 
refreshment, sweet or bitter. So it clamours for a speech 
from the actor-manager who has had the honour to please 
it; and he, yielding to the temptations of vanity, or perhaps 
afraid of offending his customers, makes a speech from the 
stage. The appetite for demanding and furnishing speeches 
grows like all other unhealthy tastes. The gallery is 
pleased with its power of calling out the great man to thank 
it for its most sweet voices; the great man feels that he is 
not only prosperous but popular. One day, however, a rift 
comes in the lute that was so long harmonious. The 
audience, or perhaps only a small part of it, does not like 
the play and does not wish for a speech. With the forget- 
fulness of all crowds it resents the practice that it has 
almost compelled in the past. Then the speechmaker, 
surprised by this sudden hostility, ascribes it to “‘ organised 
opposition.” 


ayeee public is like a large customer, say a hotelkeeper, 

going to a grocer (let us say) who has served him 
before. The grocer says that he has in a new lot of coffee 
which he can recommend. The customer orders a pound to 
try. He comes back and says in the shop that the coffee is 
very good and he will take a large quantity, or that it is not 
as good as the last but he will take a small quantity to mix 
with another kind, or that it is very bad and quite unsuit- 
able. If the hotelkeeper gives a large order the grocer is, 
of course, polite, even obsequious, but he does not get upon 
the counter and express his thanks in a speech. He owes 
the customer no gratitude ; he has given money’s worth for 
money, good coffee for good gold. If the purchaser, how- 
ever, dislikes the coffee, or says that some of his family or 
guests dislike it and he will not buy any, the grocer is 
naturally grieved, for he may have to get rid of his new 
stock at a loss if other customers share the opinion of the 
first to try the coffee. But he does not turn the man out of 
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By Adrian Ross. 

his shop or say that the guests and servants at his hotel are 
in a conspiracy to misrepresent the coffee. He may argue 
that the coffee is not really bad, or simply express his regret 
and his desire to please his customer with something else. 
If he is a wise man he will say very little, and especially 
abstain from altercation, which can only do his shop harm. 


he trouble is that the actor-manager has the artistic 
temperament as well as the commercial; the latter he 
must have to succeed as manager, the former to succeed as 
actor. It must be hard for him to keep his two personalities 
apart. In fact, we know he often does not; he will some- 
times take a play foredoomed from its merits or defects to 
commercial failure because it has a good or effective part for 
himself, or simply because it appeals to his artistic sense. 
This is not because he wants to have all the best of the 
piece so much as because, in his capacity of actor, he likes 
the part more than in his capacity of manager he doubts 
the success of the play. If the play which he has chosen, 
and in which as manager and as actor he has tried to 
succeed, is ‘“‘ booed’’ by part of the audience he considers 
this not only as discourtesy but as a scandalous attack onan 
actor—himself—who has been doing his best. Now the 
public is singularly indulgent to actors as arule. What it, 
or a section of it, ‘‘ boos’”’ is usually the piece. If the author 
is there to go through the superfluous ceremony of “ taking 
a call” he will be the appropriate victim; if he is on the 
Thames Embankment the manager comes in for the storm 
as the man responsible for selecting the piece that many or 
some of the audience do not like. 


he “ booers,’’ even the most obstinate and virulent, do 
: not attack the actor-manager gud actor. They would 
probably like to applaud him for his skiful rendering of a 
piece which they condemn him for selecting. But they 
cannot cheer and boo at once, nor can they throw into their 
cries an accent which indicates the precise character in 
which the actor-manager has failed to please them. If the 
manager would only have ready the author of a play ora 
fair percentage of the authors of a musical comedy, or even 
a super in evening dress and without make-up having some 
distant resemblance to the author, the booing would generally 
fall on those for whom it is primarily intended. It will not 
hurt them. ‘ Booed have I been, not once, but many 
times,” every successful dramatist may say, like Lancelot in 
one of Tennyson’s' Idyills ; nor is the booing necessarily a 
sign of even commercial, far less artistic, failure. Then the 
actor-manager may step forward in a robe designed for the 
purpose showing that he comes on merely as manager. In 
that capacity he may receive applause for his mounting of 
the piece and censure for his selection of it. Finally, as an 
actor among actors, he shares eulogy and blame with the 


rest of the cast. 
i a man must be a Pooh-Bah and heap up occupations 
he must distinguish as sharply as possible between the 
various capacities in which he courts public favour. It is 
even wise for him to have a name for each pursuit. This 
is often the case with the actor-author, or the manager- 
author; why should it not be followed in the case of 
the actor-manager? If, for instance, Mr. Treherbert was 
manager for Mr. Beerbohm Tree, or Mr. Alexander George 
for Mr. George Alexander, I feel sure that it would relieve 
the gallery and pit from the necessity of expressing com- 
plicated judgments by a single cheer or even ‘ boo’’ and 
enable them to praise the actor-manager for nearly saving a 
play while admonishing the manager-actor for choosing 
a piece that could not be saved. 


The actor came, whose practised art 

Had nearly saved the piece and part; 
The pit’s expanse, the gallery’s tiers, 

Broke out into delighted cheers, — 

He changed his coat, he changed his name, 
And then as manager he came; 

And one at least in every two 

Intoned a disapproving “ boo.’” 


Once more he came and dared to say 
He was the author of the play; 

And through a hissing storm of rage 
The benches flew upon the stage. 
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Coloured Beads.—Why cannot we accept 
innovations with temperate approval—take 
La Mode with a little grain of salt so to 
speak ? A mental reservation would mean 
no disrespect to the fickle lady who is never 
quite decided in her own mind herself. We 
have already this season had 
violent demands for braid, for 
straw roses, for silk ruches-——for 
everything in excess and nothing 
in moderation. Just now we are 
hopelessly bitten with the craze for : 
beads. Never since we were 
children and possessed little 
circular boxes with glass tops con- 
taining a noble assortment of 
coloured beads, and were driven 
to despair by the fact that no 
needle was fine enough to thread 
them, have we thought so much 
or so earnestly on the subject. In 
the matter of day gowns they are 
not so much ex évidence, but 
where evening dresses are con- 
cerned the loveliest beaded 
schemes, flowers and fruit and 
conventional patterns, are to be 
seen carried out in all manner 
of the softest graduated shades 
which have an almost hand- 
painted effect ata little distance. 
Taffetas is essentially the material 
which sets off these schemes to 
the best advantage, and_particu- 
larly taffetas of the lovely hues 
which remind one of an opal or 
the breast of a dove. A good 
many voile gowns are, besides, 
adorned with flower designs. trail- 
ing over the skirt, the flowers and 
foliage being fashioned of satin or 
chiffon outlined with beads. 


Concerning Sleeves.—I am 
growing a wee bit tired of the lace 
truffle. True it is not likely to be 
played out for some time to] come, 
particularly now that elbow sleeves 
have become de rigueur when it 
is required more than ever 
as a finish, but one is glad 
to note the introduction of 
other schemes as well, more 
especially where the tailor- 
made gown is concerned. 
A novel manche which par- 
ticularly took my fancy was 
allied to a_ beige alpaca 
gown for morning wear ; 
it was pleated from the 
shoulder and gathered in at 
the elbow, the lines of 
gathers forming a fouf 
above and a frill below. 
Below the frill was a bias fold of black satin, 
from which appeared a white piqué cuff which 
was, of course, removable for washing purposes. 
Very,much the same idea was carried out in the 
case of a smart and essentially simple costume 
of dark blue serge which was cut away over a 


tight-fitting gz/e¢ of tan suéde cloth, the 
gathered sleeves giving place to a double cuff, 
one of suéde cloth and the under one of white 
piqué fastened with small mother-o’-pearl 
buttons. One of the latest fashions of treating 
the sleeves up to date is, however, as I think 


I have said 
before, to 
gather it 
several times 


WALKING COSTUME 


Of white homespun trimmed with braid; blouse and sleeves of 


pale green batiste 


right in the centre of the shoulder so that it is 
fullon either side. In many cases a wide band 
of loosely-woven braid, flanked on either side 
with one or two rows of the narrowest fine 
braid of the same colour, is carried right down 
the centre from shoulder to cuff, the sleeve 
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being rucked a little underneath. For morn- 
ing wear the sleeves are no longer as full and 
voluminous as they were, and the gowns are 
becoming quite simple and severe in style, a 
definite line of demarcation being as it were 
drawn between the toilettes for morning and 
afternoon attire. 


Supplementary Wraps.—Boas and ruffles 
for the neck are very dainty and charming 
this year, and all manner of new 
schemes seem to be evolved every 
day, the time having actually 
arrived when it behoves us to 
give such matters our close atten- 
tion. Of course, the lace shawls 
and embroidered fichus must be 
ranked first from a modistic point 
of view, but real lace shawls 
,, fepresent luxuries of which only a 
~ very few of us can hope to become 
possessed. Some of the fichus are 
exquisitely hand-embroidered on 
the finest muslin it is possible to 
produce—as fine as that our grand- 
mothers used to embroider so 
laboriously in the days gone by— 
and I have seen a quaint old fichu 
made for Queen Caroline which 
was exactly the style of thing that 
we are all so anxious to possess in 
the present day. Then a number 
of the new pelerines and boas 
are fashioned of mousseline de 
soie and chiffon, a very pretty 
example which I encountered the 
other day being of the former in a 
lovely shade of beige coming cape- 
like over the shoulders with long 
stole ends falling to the hem of 
the gown, edged with a tiny ruch- 
ing of its own material, while the 
upper part of the cape was adorned 
with a curious appligué composed 
of feutlle-shaped motifs of silk 
braid. 


Fashions of the Past.—Another 
pretty example was composed of 
gathered black chiffon over soft 
white satin with fuchsias of black 
and white chiffon suspended from 
silk cords, and I have seen dainty 
capes of chenille in various colours 
finished with an edging of silk 
fringe. There are besides, of 
course, the charming little crino- 
line taffetas capes of circular form 
adorned with ruches and stiff little 
silk kilts, and which when worn 
over the light summer gowns look 
as though they belonged to some 
picture of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
or Vigéele Brun. Thesame might 
well be said of the silk gowns of to-day, which 
are so entirely reminiscent of those of our 
grandmothers that it only requires a few altera- 
tions in the dress of the “‘mere man,” who 
still maintains his modernity unimpaired, to 
give one the idea that time is nothing and that 


THE. TATLER 


we remain exactly as we were seventy years 
ago. Vauxhall in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century must have looked very much 
as Hurlingham and Ranelagh will appear on 
the festive Saturdays during the season. 


Morning 
Head-gear 
and other 
Matters. — 
The canotier 
for morning 
wear is quite 
an important 
millineri al 
item this 
season, and 
as nothing 
has ever 
proved so 
eminently 
suitable to 
accom pany 
the _ tailor- 


THE NEWEST COAT 


Of cloth with silk facings, finished with fancy cord 


made gown or linen costume its popularity 
is likely to outlast the’ summer and may 
even carry ‘us into another season. There 
is, however, a greater novelty in Paris 
in the form of a smart chapeax which 
as far as shape is concerned is an exact 
copy of a gentleman’s felt chasseur hat 
and trimmed with a cockade-shaped bow 
on the right side instead of the left, the hat 
being lifted on the left side with a feather 
under the brim. An example which was 
shown mea day or two ago was carried out 
in faille de riz in a Tuscan shade, the crown 
encircled with a black moiré ribbon, which 
likewise formed the cockade on the right side, 
and a sweeping paradise feather shading from 
orange to cream under the brim. A _ very 
pretty chapeau 1 encountered recently was 
designed entirely of forget-me-nots with a grey 
and blue velvet bow under the left side, and 


this was worn with a gown of pale grey voile 
strapped with machine-stitched grey cloth to 
match and piped with the same, the combina- 
tion of cloth and voile being, in fact, one of 
Dame Fashion’s pet schemes for the moment 
which is exploited with positive 
enthusiasm. 


Fashion’s Vagaries.—Many of the 
new chapfeaux in Paris are fashioned 
of what is known as faille a/talie, 
while a novelty in parasol handles, 
which so far belongs exclusively to the 
Ville Lumiére, and which is intended 
for mourning wear, is that carried out 
in black jet with motifs of jet beads 
encircled with steel beads. Heels are 
becoming higher than ever, which is 
essentially good news to the short 
woman, who as a rule is very little 
considered by the autocrat of fashion, 
Madame Ja Mode, but even she is 
hardly justified in going to extremes 
as the carriage, and more especially 
the “ walk,” of a woman of small stature 
should always be her first consideration, 
and is apt to degenerate into a waddle 
if mounted on very ele- 
vated heels. It is, how- 
ever, always a matter for 
the individual to decide 
for herself, as 1 have seen 
not a few small women in 
my time who can accom- 
plish anything with grace 
and elegance from climb- 
ing a mountain to running 
down a steep incline, the 
latter being perhaps the 
most serious test of all. 


Bijouterie. — Looking 
forward it seems to me 
that the need for a well- 
filled jewel case becomes 
more and more insistent. 
With the short elbow sleeves of 
to-day we are 
bound to wear 
more bracelets, , 
and with the old- 
fashioned much- 
betrimmed 
gowns we shall 
require chains 
and pendants ez 
suite. Conse- 
quently the de- 
signs of the 
Parisian Dia- 
mond Company 
are particularly 
interesting just now, and I 
should strongly advise those 
of my sex who are desirous 
of adding to their treasures to 
pay an early visit of inspec- 
tion to the showrooms at 
85, New Bond Street, 143, 
Regent Street, and 37, 38, 
and 43, Burlington Arcade. 
In any case we shall all 
require one of the ultra- 
fashionable strings of pearls 
which are indispensable to 
the fashionable woman and 
which have ‘played so im- 
portant a part in building up 
the reputation of the firm, 
and I would have you re- 
member that they are actually 
to be procured from ros, 6d., 
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so that there is absolutely no reason why any 
of us should be without such an effective 
finish to our summer toilettes. 


Important Methods.—I have been ques- 
tioned so often on the subject of Mrs. Adair’s 
breathing and other exercises for the figure and 
deportment and methods in general for the 
benefit of her sex that [ should like to spare a 
little corner of my space for a word or two 
concerning the work of this clever lady. We 
have all heard, of course, of her strapping 
massage and her eastern oil which have done 
such wonders for the skin and complexion, but 
Mrs. Adair has no idea of stopping there. 1 
cannot enter into the details of so wide a 
subject as her physical exercises, but I can at 
least tell you that she has succeeded in a 
manner that is nothing short of marvellous in 
making the most ungraceful figures graceful— 
those of women as well as growing girls—and 
producing easy, elegant deportment from 
what might well be considered hopeless 
cases, while I need hardly add that the exer- 
cises have the most beneficial effect on the 
general health. She has a way, too, of going 
straight to the point as regards the very matters 
which are most neglected in a general way, and 
I can warmly recommend four very important 
inventions of hers as being exceedingly effica- 
cious in their results. They are the Ganesh 
chin strap (£1 Is. 6d.), which eliminates the 
much-dreaded double chin, keeps the mouth 
closed during sleep, and restores the contour 
of the face (a stronger strap of the kind being 
priced at £1 5s. 6d.) ; the Ganesh forehead 
strap, for lines on the forehead and corners of 
the eyes (£1 5s. 6d.); the Ganesh domino 
strap, for smoothing away the puffiness and 
lines under the eyes and over the lids 
(41 tos. 6d.) ; and the Ganesh nasal clamp, 
to prevent the nostrils spreading without 
affecting the breathing, and which can be 
adjusted as required. Mrs. Adait’s addresses 
are 90, New Bond Street, London; 5, Rue 
Cambon, Paris; and 52, West Thirty-fifth 
Street, New York. DELAMIRA. 


LOVELY PEARLS AND. CORSAGE ORNAMENTS 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


